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THE Im POINTMASTER 


(THE ULTRA RAPID NEEDLE SHARPENER) 


IS NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


You can imagine that nothing gives us greater pleasure than to again 
be able to say, positively: “‘The IM POINTMASTER IS IN STOCK 
AT YOUR DEALER.” Although in its war-time all-metal dress, this 
wizard for speed when it comes to repointing all non-metallic needles, 
has lost none of its efficiency and it is still available- in a range of 
attractive colours. Soif you need a new Pointmaster, GET IT NOW 


for we cannot promise that the present desirable position will last. 


PRICE 4/6 + 3/- rs o% 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD. * 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST. * LONDON W.C.1 * TEL.: MUSEUM 5944 
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JASCHA 
HEIFETZ 


(born Vilna, Lithuania, Feb. 2nd, 1901 


Heifetz was a prodigy from infancy. At three years of age he He left Russia at the time of the Russian Revolution, and 


was playing from ear. At five he made his first public appear- at the age of 16 made his debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
ance. At ten he made public appearances in St. Petersburg, House, New York, where he was immediately hailed by critics 
Odessa and Kiev, and at eleven he was playing in Symphony and public alike as the genius the rest of the world has 


Orchestras, under the conductorship of Nikisch and Savanoff. since acclaimed him. 


in a dazzling transcription of FIGARO. 


The famous swagger song from Rossini’s Comic Opera, “The Barber of Seville,” as arranged for violin by the 


Italian composer, Mario Castelnuova-Tedesco. Figaro : ye 
: Gweedore Brae: an original Irish. melody ) 


Brunswick Personality Series 


records 
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Original Artists from 
“SWEET YESTERDAY” 
ANNE ZIEGLER & WEBSTER BOOTH 
Tomorrow; Life begins Anew (Duets) - B 9428 


ANNE ZIEGLER - Sweet Yesterday 
WEBSTER BOOTH - Morning Glory 
with the Adelphi Theatre Orchestra. 
Conducted by Herbert Lodge. 


JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 


Just a Prayef Away - - - 
A friend of Yours - - - - 


B 9429 


a BD 5895 
JACK PAYNE 


with his Orchestra 


Chewing a piece of Straw; The Gipsy - BD 5894 
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PLAYS CHOPIN MUSIC 
from the film “ Song 


Fantasie Impromptu - - - - 
WaltzinD Flat - - - - - 


Waltz in C Sharp Minor- - - - 
Mazurka in B Flat, Op. 7, No. | - 


se lrurnsl 


to Remember”’ 


~ }Da 1848 


7}pa 1849 | 




















SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 





and the 


LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Haydn Symphony No. 97 in C Major 
DB 6222-4 
Automatic Couplings DB 9001-3 


* 


The essential difference between the 
styles of Haydn and Mozart has been 
almost entirely lost with the passing 
of 150 years. It has taken the genius 
of Sir Thomas Beecham to show us 
again how unalike is the music of 
these two great contemporary com- 
posers. Mozart’s .art is essentially 
that of a highly nervous, almost 
hypersensitive man. Haydn had his 
feet set firmly on the ground of 
reality and wrote music, he said, 
**to make men happy”’. 

















ERIC WINSTONE 


and his Band 
Laura; Anywhere - - - - = = BD5893 


1945 SWING MUSIC SERIES 
BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 


Air in D Flat; Between the —— B 9426 
and the deep Blue Sea - -- - 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 
“he 9427 


I'm boginning to see the Light - 
I ain’t got nothin’ but the Blues 
HAYES, 
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STROLOGY has been made to look 

rather ridiculous during the last decade 
by the number of preposterous charlatans 
who lucubrate in the Press for the benefit 
of nursemaids and nitwits ; but astrology 
is worth the attention of a serious student 
able to spare time for the patient research 
it demands. So when Imogen Holst relates 
in the biography of her father that it was 
his study of astrology, prompted by a 
meeting with Clifford Bax, which inspired 
The Planets, that study must not be regarded 
as a piece of superstitious absurdity. Nobody 
—not even the most cocksure astronomer— 
can afford to condemn astrology without 
taking the trouble to examine its claim to 
the consideration of the human mind. 
Gustav Holst’s Suite should be accepted as 
a sincere attempt to convey in music the 
astrological significance of the planets, and 
to regard it as a mere piece of ingenious 
programme writing is to do it an injustice. 
Take the first number, Mars. We who have 
lived through two immense wars cannot be 
shocked -by that savage rhythm. It is 
familiar to us. Let it be remembered, then, 
that Holst had already conceived his 
expression of war when war came in 1914, 
and let due recognition be accorded to the 
intuition of the composer who could divine 
so early what modern war would mean. 
In my opinion Holst suggests more of that 
meaning in this one movement than any 
more recent composer has achieved since. 
We have lately had a chance to study the 
Leningrad Symphony on the gramophone, but 
the music of Shostakovich never seems to 
express the ruthlessness of machine warfare 
with the force of Holst. I became aware of 
this strength when I first heard Mars on a 
Columbia record about seventeen years 
ago ; but this marvellous new recording by 
H.M.V. is, as A.R. said in his review last 
month, ‘‘ just shattering.’’ Holst makes his 
Venus ‘‘ the Bringer of Peace.’’ That second 
movement was composed in the autumn of 
1917 when peace was already being sighed 
for. Astrologically he may have stretched 
a point, but musically the contrast with 
Mars was right. This is a wonderful piece 
of recording, the sort of disc one plays over 
and over again just for the luxurious and 
luxuriant beauty of the sound. After Venus 
comes Mercury, and nothing could be more 
satisfyingly mercurial than this brief scherzo. 

I think I am right in saying that Fupiter 
was recorded and issued at least two years 
before the other planets appeared. It came 
out about the same time as Turina’s Danzas 
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Fantasticas, and I take this opportunity of 
pleading for a re-recording of Turina’s Suite 
with the modern resources of the studio. 

Jupiter was considered the safest bet for 
the gramophone because it had a tune, and 
the tale of the cleaners at Queen’s Hall 
dancing to it in the corridors was told in 
musical circles with as much pride and 
gusto as a hagiographer devotes to the 
miracle of a saint. This is indeed a jovial 
record. By the way, it may be worth 
pointing out that ‘“‘ jovial,’ “‘ mercurial,”’ 
and “‘saturnine’’ came into the English 
language from astrology to express the 
typical temperament of the individual 
whose horoscope was ruled by Jupiter, 
Mercury, or Saturn. ‘* Martial’’ on the 
other hand was not an adjective peculiarly 
associated with astrology and came into use 
to describe anybody or anything connected 
with war. ‘* Venereal,’’ though used by 
astrologers for the amorous temperament, 
had acquired by the end of the sixteenth 
century a less agreeable meaning. 

Holst was again aiming at a contrast 
with joviality when he made Saturn “ the 
Bringer of Old Age,’’ but Saturn is not 
specifically associated with old age in 
astrological lore. The saturnine tempera- 
ment is defined as ‘‘ cold, sluggish and 
leaden.”’ I think this is a little hard on old 
age. However, granted Holst’s conception, 
he has expressed it perfectly and the music 
has an affinity with Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration. 

Astrology was upset by Sir William 
Herschel’s discovery of Uranus in 1781 
because agelong tradition going back to the 
dim morning twilight of history had not 
provided any store of observation on which 
contemporary Magi could speculate upon 
the planet’s influence in a horoscope. A 
century and a half has produced a certain 
amount of what seems plausible theory, 
but the planet is still called Herschel by 
astrologers and remains a parvenu. Who 
chose the inappropriate name Uranus I do 
not know. Holst makes Uranus ‘the 
Magician,’’ which gives him a fine oppor- 
tunity musically. In the old recording 
conducted by the composer pre-electric 
methods were quite incapable of dealing 
with the orchestration of this movement, 
and the magician became John Wellington 
Wells instead of Uranus. I think there is a 
lesson to be learnt here by, contemporary. 
composers, who depend so much more on 
orchestration than their predecessors. As 
Holst wrote this movement, now recorded 


faithfully, it is most impressive, but without 
the full weight of that orchestration it 
becomes merely an amusing little joke. 

The last number is Neptune, and, by 
making Neptune ‘“‘the Mystic,’ Holst 
follows astrological speculation which attri- 
butes to that planet, discovered only in 
1846, the same kind of influence as Saturn, 
for it is Saturn which presides over that 
vague condition of the human mind known 
as mysticism. I understand A.R.’s slight 
irritation with this movement and I agree 
with him that the celesta has no place in a 
movement dealing with mysticism. It is as 
much out of place as the tambourine in 
necromancy, Nevertheless, I think he is a 
little too severe when he says that “‘ the 
total effect has a final, if faint, suggestion 
of the bathroom about it.’’ However, I 
sympathize with anybody who has had to 
find so many superlatives and turns for a 
moment’s relief to cooler words. 

If one considers the richness of the orches- 
tration The Planets can be saluted as the 
finest orchestral achievement yet attained by 
the gramophone. Sir Adrian Boult and the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra never gave a 
finer performance of any work, and the 
recorders have done them the fullest 
justice. The British Council has been 
magnificently served by His Master’s Voice, 
and if any more M.P.’s get up and quack 
about the expense to the taxpayer of making 
known such music to the rest of the world 
they deserve to be shut up in a small room 
with a loud speaker at full blast playing 
over and over again the first movement of 
the Suite until they agree to rise in the House 
and eat their words. 

Was it merely coincidence that Columbia 
last month issued a recording of part of 
Constant Lambert’s ballet suite Horoscope ? 
These extracts are well performed by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the baton of the composer on two dark blue 
discs. However, the recording that excited 
my admiration last month, even after 
admiration was almost exhausted by that 
tremendous triumph of The Planets, were 
the two red Decca discs that hold Fauré’s 
Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19, most 
exquisitely played by Kathleen Long with 
the support of the National Symphony 
Orchestra beautifully conducted by Boyd 
Neel.» This is the best acquisition to the 
repertory of the piano records for some 
time. I enjoy Fauré’s music more and more, 
and I do hope that the excellent B.B.C.’s 
concerts of his works given to celebrate the 
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century of the composer’s birth will have 
made the public better aware of Fauré. 
For long enough I have sung the praises 
of that piano quartet which has now 
vanished from the H.M.V. catalogue, only 
temporarily I permit myself to believe. 
The Requiem, a moderately good per- 
formance of which was given by the B.B.C. 
recently, can be heard supremely well on 
the Columbia recording still available. 
Do not overlook this Ballade, if only as a 
perfect example of piano playing with an 
orchestra, not to mention the rippling piano 
tone. 

I have just space to mention the Decca 
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recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
with the National Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. This 
is a clear and sonorous performance, and 
I am inclined to call the first movement the 
best we have had so far on the gramophone. 
Decca are certainly building up their stock 
repertory of the major favourites with the 
greatest care, and it is a delight to find 
courage and endurance rewarded and to be 
able to look forward to a great business 
flourishing in what I feel sure are the 
wonderful years before the gramophone. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 





STRAUSS'S SUPERB 
VITALITY “DON JUAN” 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


E can still cutsand-come:-again at 

Strauss, R.; especially heartily when 
the dish is of 1888’s ‘‘ superb vitality ’’— 
Newman’s word for that element in Don 
Juan that we all instantly realise. There is 
probably no pure and perfect combination 
of psychology and form, of musical descrip- 
tion and poetic insight, possible in the 
symphonic poem. Certainly Liszt (one of 
whose works I should have been glad to 
include in this series, if any recorded piece 
were sufficiently detailed to be worth while) 
never came very near the ideal. Nobody 
but Strauss and Elgar ever did, I think. 
‘The former’s art of the tone poem we have 
already heard, in 7i//. Let us go further 
and deeper, in Don Juan; and perhaps, 
later, in Don Quixote, we may study some 
elements of both techniques. 

I take the H.M.V. records, DB4625-6 
(B6hm and Saxon State Orchestra) : 
score, Universal edition (1061) ; old Phil- 
harmonia ; and old Eulenburg. Piano 
duet (and two pianos), Universal. Any 
references to the score are from my 
Universal orchestral copy. I do not know 
of any pamphlet analysis to be had in 
English, like the various German editions 
of Mauke and others. 

Don Juan has figured in legend, novel, 
play, poem, and opera from Moliére to 
Mérimée ; Purcell, Mozart, Shadwell to 
G. B. Shaw (Man and Superman) ; Byron, 
Balzac and many another had adapted the 
story in every degree of realism or fantasy, 
with greater or less insistence on the 
sensual, or on the punishment of the 
libertine. Young Strauss (he was under 
twenty-five when he wrote this music) 
turned, not.to Byron, who probably began 
the thing in its modern aspect, in those 
amazing sixteen thousand verses touching 
every aspect of man’s moods, from lyrical 
beauty or impassioned fervour to savage 
satire, but to Nicolaus Lenau (actually 
Strehienau), 1802-1850, the unhappy Hun- 
garian poet who made his way into the main- 
stream of the Germanised romantic world 
of the mid-century. Poor Lenau never 
rounded off his work, for he was mad 
during his last six years. He insisted that 


his Don Juan was not the mere excitable 
woman-chaser, but the sensual idealist, 
ever seeking, in vain, the perfect lover, 
** womanhood incarnate,’ in whom he 
may enjoy all women. ‘‘ From one to 
another he reels,’’ and so, in the end, 
disgusted, allows his life to be taken in a duel ; 
but, we note, he did not altogether discard 
his women, for his will gave them some 
comfort: he left them money! These 
extreme poets of romance never quite knew 


when they were nearing the line of the 


almost humorous-pathetic, nor (some- 
times) when they had crossed the border 
between high tragedy and an almost 
fatuous over-stressing. Conceive, then, the 


_ still sharper problem of anyone who would 


show forth such poetry in terms of music ! 
Nobody but Strauss ever really tackled that, 
as far as the clear terms of the tone-poem 
take us (I except, that is, Wagner’s terrific 
accomplishment). 

It is only fair to summarize, at least, 
those parts of Lenau’s poem which Strauss 
prefixes to his score. In the first extract, 
Don Juan celebrates the ‘* magic realm ”’ of 
glorified womanhood, that ideal loveliness 
upon whose kiss he would fain die ; to gain 
that ideal, he would seek through the world. 
In the second quotation, he flees from the 
cloying surfeit of raptures; he wants to 
remain fresh for the ideal, but must con- 
tinue his endless search, discarding each 
experiment : his passion dying, to be born 
anew. As each form of beauty is different, 
indeed, unique, so must be the love he offers 
each. While Youth lasts, he must pursue. 

Lastly, the quotation describes the com- 
pulsion of a whirlwind, succeeded by the 
calm of dead wishes, satiety. Perhaps it 
was a lightning-stroke from heaven that 
killed all. Now the world is dark, hope is 
ended, the cold hearth holds no spark. 

So we see the general course of Strauss’s 
thoughts as he wrote ;) and the music, 
while characterizing persons, shapes itself 
into a sort of sonata-rondo form, in which 
the adventurer forms the main ‘‘ rondo” 
(recurring) element, and there is a broad 
division into the exposition-development- 
recapitulation order that distinguishes any 
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kind of ‘“‘sonata’’ form. The poetic 
motive is clearly the placing over against 
each other of the two powers of continual 
longing and of unappeasement, ending in 
satiety and death. 

Let us, then, hear the work with ears as 
closely attuned to the astonishing young 
man’s work of nearly sixty years ago as we 
can achieve. The scoring is in part of the 
triplication order, as regards the wind: 
three flutes, piccolo, two oboes plus cor 
anglais, two bassoons and double-bassoon ; 
two clarinets only; four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three 
kettle-drums, triangle, cymbals, glocken- 
spiel ; a large force of strings, and a harp. 
Some of the ‘‘ motives’’ in the opening 
page need bar-references ; and many will, 
naturally, not have the score. The beats 
(two to the bar) take five seconds for three : 
this will at least enable anyone to count 
them (first bar : upward rush one beat, and 
one note to the second beat). Significant 
figures are: the first rush ; the scalic three 
notes (bars 2-3) ; the jump down, start of 
5; these are in the opening theme, usually 
known as ‘‘ Longing ’’—of the most intense, 
aspiring vitality and passion. No. 2, the 
first of Don Juan’s themes, comes at bar 9 
(after drum and trumpet); _ pulsating 
accompaniment in wind (triplets) ; this 
has an up-jumping figure with larger 
intervals than before (violins, in octaves, 
have it). These ideas work up for half an 
inch. At three-quarters in we may feel 
for an instant the flagging of the spirit— 
a hint of satiety to come. There is soon 
another element of this: just before one 
inch, a brief descending slide will be heard 
in the wood-wind ; it is usually known as 
the motif of “‘ Disgust ”’: at present a mere 
tinge ; later, to be the end of the game. 

Before mid-side comes a change of scene, 
colour and adventure: harp, glockenspiel, 
and a bit of violin solo. Episode of love, in 
which the violin foreshadows’ the theme 
entering at 1.9 ins. (horn, clarinet), and 
the ascending chromatics are so warm, 
luscious, tender. Here the solo violin takes 
a leading part. 

The rest of side 1 develops this. Very 
near its end we have the repeated chords, 
with the opening bar of the work and the 
general feeling of ‘‘ Longing,” striving 
against (perhaps) weariness, in the final 
notes of this side (violoncellos). 

Side 2 continues this transition, which 
leads back very soon to the first wild 
motive, further developed, until after a 
unison rush there is a challenge, and (on 
page 57 of the score: three-quarters inch) 
we reach the most important episode, 
commonly identified as that of Anna (in 
Mozart’s libretto: in Lenau, perhaps 
Princess Isabella). Lower strings have a 
minor-key theme against a syncopated 
accompaniment of other strings. The 
figuration is derived from the opening of 
Don Juan’s theme (bar 9). The flute sighs 
its maidenly answer to the lover’s protesta- 
tions (you can, if you like, derive the shape 
of this flute utterance from bar 6). After 
some purely lovely moments, in which the 
brass interpolate a note or two, the nocturne 
continues into the major-key theme of 
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rich happiness (oboe, one and three-quarters 
inch). Beneath it is a mere touch of the 

‘ satiety ’’ figure, descending chromatically, 
by which we are to understand that Juan 
is becoming tired, while yet she is in 
ecstasy. (Or, can music do this?) That 
element will be heard more fully at two 
and three-quarters ins. The lower strings 
murmur their minor-key figure (rising) 
below, as duet. Whatever the interpreta- 
tion, this is music of the heart, perhaps even 
of the soul. You will want to play many 
times this heart-easing orchestration of 
wood-wind, harp and divided strings, with 
the caressing harmony of the horns. The 
episode continues on to side 3. 

Half an inch in, with a quick transition 
via Juan’s rising-arpeggio, we come to the 
bold horn tune, which we may call Don 
Juan’s next life (still on earth). At three- 
quarters inch it dies down, when from the 
oboe Anna’s theme is heard, as if to recall 
him, He dashes away, into a scene piquantly 
orchestrated, at one and a quarter inches : 
‘* Carnival,’ it has been named. Several 
of the now familiar motives are developed 
in this orgy, in which we may imagine 
Juan trying to lose himself; but the music 
reminds him of his grand poses, until he 
falls (it may be fabled) in a swoon (24 ins.), 
with the drums sounding a fore-knell, 
perhaps ; and the fragment of his theme 
above, in the flutes: reminding us of Till, 
but here in a tragic intent, not, as there, 
with comedic satire. 

There are phantoms of the past—of the 
three women: the last (half inch from end 
of side) mockingly repeated in weary hope- 
lessness. A last rondo assertion of the man’s 
forces begins immediately after this, and in 
this final section we are to imagine (say 
some) the scene in the churchyard, where 
he defies the Commendatore, the ‘‘ Stone 
Guest.’’ The last motif of Juan’s last theme 
(ascending : originally, B. C. E. G. A. B.) 
might be a challenge to his old strength 
(1.1 ins., basses and horns). This, several 
times repeated (developed), strives in mid- 
side against the drooping of the spirit. The 
last gleam of fire: a pause: the downfall. 
The trumpet sword-thrust ends all. As 
life ebbs, the only chords that remain are 
those of disgust, with the bassoons sounding 
sombre farewell, and three dreadful clipped 
notes of utter finality, nescience. 





[While we are thinking of Strauss, I may 


as well dispose of a matter that crops up 
now and again. A reader raised it, apropos 
my Till article in February. He says that 
I ‘‘ make the mistake of quoting Strauss’s 
description ”’ of the work’s shape “‘ as‘ nach 
alter Schelmenweise—in Rondoform ’,’’ 
and quotes against me my colleague W. 
McNaught’s remark (made in the Musical 
Times, and repeated in his capital book 
Modern Music and Musicians—Novello), that 
Strauss really wrote, not Rondo, but Radau, 
meaning an uproar or shindy; and, his 
handwriting being poor, the word was 
mistaken for “‘ Rondo.’’ Alas for those 
who didn’t see Mr. McNaught’s later 
rejection of this fable—on Strauss’s direct 
authority, which of course entirely satisfied 
my colleague, whose correction of the mis- 
conception (not his own, but apparently 
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innocently circulated, in some way not 
very clear, by another critic) duly appeared 
in the Musical Times before this war had 
begun. Doubtless some who saw Mr. 
McNaught’s first article missed the cor- 
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recting one. *I'was ever thus ; so legends 
grow. But there is nothing in this Radau 
one. Strauss wrote Rondo, and, however 
loose the form, meant it. He says so ; and 
he ought to know.]} 





NOTES FROM MY DIARY 


OLD FAVOURITES RECALLED 


By F. W. 


pees the early years of gramophone 
history the loud, clear records of Military 
Bands, Male Voices (tenors and baritones in 
ballads and comic songs), as well as the Xylo- 
phone, Cornet and Banjo virtuosi, were the 
great favourites and the best sellers. This is 
shown in the record catalogues of 1900 by the 
long list of titles under each of these headings. 
The loudness of the music covered the surface 
scratch of the needle and the frequency range 
of their vibrations corresponded more to the 
restricted limits of early sound recording. 
Sopranos and the Violin were considered 
among the failures, the former because the high 
notes, unless sung piano, as only a great singer 
could do, would produce a tortuous wave so 
sharp that no needle could play it back. The 
Violin recorded bald and colourless, and, 
robbed of all its overtones, it sounded like a 
whistle, certainly hard to identify as a fiddle 
except for the glissando and pizzicato effects. 
As impresario and engineer, I had to humble 
very much my youthful ideals on art to fit in 
with the realities of a primitive and imperfect 
gramophone. In Washington (D.C.), where 
sound recording in the forms of graphophone, 
phonograph and gramophone were being 
developed, I divided my time between the 
various studios supplying artistes for the making 
of records. I remember Berliner had his “‘ lab.” 
in an old stable near the K. Street market, and 
to this studio I would conduct artistes from 
whom he would extract songs or recitations for 
the price of a glass of beer. I recall one instance, 
however, when he had to fork out real money— 
$5. I had brought to him one of the many 
street bands known as “ The Seven German 
Brothers,”’ consisting of a tuba, euphonium, 
sax-horn, 2 cornets, clarinet and a drummer, 
who also played the big drum and cymbals. 
They were big, perspiring men, and not only 
wanted beer but $5 for the hour’s work. They 
served us well, and experimenting with them 
gave us confidence to engage a section of the 
U.S. Marine Band (15 players). This was a 
high spot for us and the height of extravagance, 
as they cost $1 per hour per player; but by 
working rapidly we would squeeze ten titles 
from them in a session. I had had even earlier 
contact with the Marine Band and that during 
John Phillip Sousa’s twelve-year regime as its 
conductor. With my partner, Bianchi, I set 
up a phonograph in the barracks of the Marine 
Band in the Navy Yard and obtained records 
while they were rehearsing, and this cost us 
nothing. The records so obtained we sold to 
the “ fakiers ’’ who showed them at the country 
fairs. 
To John Phillip Sousa the city of Washington 
owed a lot for its development of musical taste. 
Throughout the summer the Marine gave 
open-air concerts twice a week—Wednesday 
afternoons in the Square facing the Capitol 
and Saturdays in the gardens surrounding the 
White House, when Sousa’s brilliant band 
arrangements of the popular operas and 
classical music were played. Here I heard for 
the first time, with bewilderment and amaze- 
ment, the Overtures to ‘“‘ Mastersingers’’ and 
“ Tannhauser.” But what we always waited 
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for were his marches, so inspiring and spectacu- 
lar, ‘“‘ Semper -Fidelis,”’ “‘ Washington Post,” 
“The Gladiator,” ‘“‘ High School Cadets.” 
This last, as a High School boy, had cost me 
twenty-five cents, my contribution as part of 
the sum paid him for the honour of having it 
dedicated to my school. I was a hero-wor- 
shipper and attended regularly all these con- 
certs, standing as close as possible to the band- 
stand and being rewarded on windy days when 
the great conductor would beckon me to turn 
the pages of his score for him. In his series of 
Sunday evening concerts, the choir of St. 
John’s, of which I was a member, was often 
engaged to assist, and this involved rehearsals 
at Sousa’s modest little home in South Wash- 
ington on Saturday mornings. The great man 
himself, seated at an ancient, square Chickering 
piano in the small, crowded room, would 
rehearse us in the chorus parts. When the 
room became hot the front door leading 
directly on the street would be thrown open, 
much to the delight of the crowd of small 
Negro children of the neighbourhood gathered 
in front of the house. We boys would be gaped 
at as heroes by the music-mad darkies when 
we filed out at the end of the practice. I 
remember stylish Mrs. Sousa and their pretty, 
blond son. John Phillip Sousa was always 
spick and span, one can say fastidious in his 
dress: in summer he wore a white linen mili- 
tary suit; in winter blue trousers and a red 
jacket, the regular uniform of the Marines. 
With his black beard, well trimmed, and brown 
eyes bright and piercing, he made a pleasing 
picture. Up to that time no bandmaster in the 
United States Army had held an officer’s 
commission, but by special Act of Congress he 
was made a lieutenant. In 1892 Sousa left the 
Marine Band to organise his own concert 
band. Ten years later the Victor Company 
had a contract with this band, but in the 
studio it was usually Arthur Pryor, the trom- 
bone virtuoso and sub-conductor, who would 
conduct them for records. Those inspiring 
Sousa marches continued to be published at 
the rate of one each year, every one a gem 
destined to live as good music and keep the 
name of Sousa as evergreen as that of the com- 
poser of the “‘ Blue Danube” Waltz. Fine 
renditions by the Philadelphia Orchestra have 
sold in their thousands, and only recently I 
have heard records of “‘ The Stars and Stripes ” 
and “Liberty Bell’? by the same orchestra, 
conducted by Ormandy, that fairly exhilarate 
one and can rank with Stokowski’s early 
recordings of “ El Capitan’’ and “ Stars and 
Stripes.” The latter has become so closely 
associated with patriotic meetings and occasions 
as to be considered the National March, and 
is by far the most popular march in America. 
Sousa is truly called “‘ The March King.” 

The full U.S. Marine Band which became, 
under Sousa, the most famous and best military 
band in America, consisted of some 65 instru- 
mentalists and a drum and bugle corps of 
perhaps 40 boys, who were really learners. 
With their red tunics they made a brave show 
when marching down Pennsylvania Avenue on 
parade, headed by eight slide-trombones which 
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were always a feature of a Sousa band. It is 
the oldest band in America, and known as the 
President’s band as it plays for all State occa- 
sions at the White House. When Sousa resigned 
to form his own band his successor had a most 
difficult role to fill in following so brilliant a 
leader. I remember he felt in honour bound to 
write marches that should outshine Sousa’s. 
As a result they were pompous and bombastic, 
and so complex as tosound more like symphonies 
than marches. 

I realised, after my first experience with the 
Coldstream Guards and McKenzie Rogan, 
that those American bands had no discipline 
whatever in a military sense. Among the first 
contacts I made upon arrival in England and 
felt confident I was prepared for recording, 
was with the Coldstream Guards Band, and 
their imposing bandmaster. I well recall 
the day when I journeyed down to Streatham 
to seek Rogan out. I was somewhat surprised 
at the small and modest home that housed 
this stern and impressive giant, whom hitherto 
I had only seen in full parade uniform plus 
a busby that brought his height up to seven 
feet or more. The recording contract he 
signed that day bound him and his band 
to His Master’s Voice up till his death in 
1929. He retired as Lieutenant-Colonel, the 
highest rank yet attained by an Army band- 
master. He entered the Army as a drummer 
boy apprentice, went through the Burma cam- 
paign, in which he suffered many hardships, 
and he often spoke to me of these during our 
frequent lunches after a session was over. 
Another favourite topic was his many contacts 
with the Royal Family and especially King 
Edward VII, who seemed to have the faculty of 
charming all those with whom he came into 
contact. From 1900, for each of the next 
twenty-four years, the Guards made thirty or 
more sessions of marches, valses, selections of 
the Gaiety, Daly’s, Savoy and Shaftesbury 
Theatre musical shows—the same programmes 
which the public thronged to hear in Earls 
Court. The sales of these records could easily 
reach a third of our record turnover. The 
glamorous Rogan and his band proved excellent 
subjects and very adaptable for advertising and 
publicity stunts. He was at his best at these 
ceremonies and loved them. He then carried 
on his shoulders the dignity of the whole 
British Army, and Lord help anyone who 
slighted or paid too scanty a tribute to the 
honour of his presence. He could be very 
withering when his Irish blood was roused. He 
was a martinet of the old school and did not 
mince words in dressing down the players for a 
bad start or false note. Carelessness or inatten- 
tion he simply could not tolerate. In the 
recording studio forty pairs of eyes were 
directed on him. Beforehand all the music 
was thoroughly corrected and timed, and none 
dared to speak unless Rogan lifted his eyebrows 
in his direction. He was the direct opposite to 
Sousa in conducting. His band seemed to play 
without his direction other than the raising of 
his eyebrow to start off and the flick of the stick 
to stop them. 

In the spring of 1918 Rogan reached the 
pinnacle of his career when, as senior officer, he 
headed an official visit of the Massed Bands of 
the Guards Brigade, consisting of some 160 
instrumentalists, to the Italian cities of Genoa, 
Milan and Rome. The idea was to sustain the 
spirits of our Allies in the dark days of Caporetto. 
They were joined by the very fine band of 
France’s Garde Republicaine, over 100 players, 
and a regimental band of the United States of 
America. Italy’s excellent Band of the Cari- 
biniers acted as host. In Milan the Brigade of 
the Guards were billeted in the ancient Castello, 
and paraded down the Via Dante lined by a 
cheering public to the Piazza del Duomo 
where, joined by the other bands, they arranged 
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themselves on the broad, ample steps of the 
cathedral. The concert by the combined bands 
that followed was soul-inspiring and glad- 
dened the hearts of the sorely tried Milanaisi. 
It proved a grand tonic and was successful 
propaganda well selected to suit the tempera- 
ment of the Italian people. I arranged a lunch 
for Major Rogan at the old Cavour Hotel, and 
he caused a sensation by arriving in his full- 
dress scarlet uniform. 

In Rome, through my introduction, Louisa 
Tetrazzini, then in her prime and always on 
the alert for publicity, acted as godmother and 
hostess to the Guards, entertaining the entire 
Brigade to a sumptuous reception and lunch, at 
which she sang. Rogan was never tired of 
telling the story of this kindness of his dear 
friend Tetrazzini. 

After the War, Rogan carried out several 
goodwill tours of the Empire. He was not a 
great musician, but he was the greatest band- 
master in the British Army of his day, and for 
this should be long remembered ; but of such 
stuff is greatness made, that if you try to find 
his name in the H.M.V. Catalogue of 1942-3 
you will hunt in vain, although for twenty or 
more years it headed a list of more than one 
hundred titles of the Coldstream Guards Band 
records. In my book, The Music Goes Round, I 
paid him due credit just as I did to other great 
record makers of the first decade of this century. 
It is a fate that has happened to Battistini, and 
will eventually happen, I fear, to even Caruso. 

Of baritones, on which our primitive record- 
ing leaned so heavily because of their telling 
qualities, I have recollections of many 
singers and agreeable personalities. I always 
regarded it as a lucky day when I ran against 
Andrew Black in the cosy lounge of “‘ The Old 
Warrington Arms,” one of his favourite 
haunts. To have approached him after an 
“ Elijah’ performance or a Promenade Con- 
cert was beyond my courage. I tracked him to 
the “ Warrington Arms,” where I found him 
congenial and ready to oblige me with a visit 
to Maiden Lane where, on the second floor, I 
had installed a recording studio. He was then 
at his highest point. I liked his brusque way of 
talking and the Scottish flavour of his speech. 
Of middle height and stocky but of powerful 
build, he was energetic in action and dis- 
tinguished by a heavy dark moustache with 
pointed ends. His enunciation was clean, and 
in singing there was no trace of the Scotch burr. 
When I first met him he was in his early forties, 
and I found him a good mixer and always 
ready with a good yarn. He told of an engage- 
ment in the North for an “ Elijah.” At the 
rehearsal the conductor, more enthusiastic 
than capable, was beating all over the place 
when Black stopped him, saying he did not 

ee with his time. The conductor said, 

** But don’t watch me ; the chorus and orches- 
tra never do, and you don’t have to.” His 
wife (the sister of the operette composer, Ivan 
Caryll) objected to his singing cheap and 
popular ballads, especially the song ‘‘ Because,” 
but when he explained that he received from 
the publishers £3 every time he sang it, and 
ad. for every copy sold, she said, “‘ Well, 
‘ Because’ is not such a bad song.” He was 
responsible for bringing Melba to the great 
throat specialist of Glasgow, Dr. MacIntyre: 
even Emperors journeyed to Glasgow to 
consult him—he would not go to them. Melba 
told Black that she had been troubled by a 
growth in the throat that had been worrying 
pai for some time and causing her to cancel 
ements. Arriving in the consulting room, 
MacIntyre directed her to open her mouth, 
and before she could protest he snipped off the 
growth. The next day, when she returned, he 
told her to sing: the trouble had disappeared. 
When she asked him his fee, he said he would 
only accept a signed photograph, but later, in 
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gratitude, she sent him an enormous jardiniere 
in solid silver. 

Of his many records, his ‘ Curate’s Song ”’ 
was a great favourite and an essay could be 
written on his droll reading of this Gilbert and 
Sullivan masterpiece. One day Andrew sud- 
denly disappeared and never returned again 
to England. Years afterwards I learned that 
he had settled down in Australia, where he 
enjoyed life as the Patron of a renowned hotel 
and rarely, if ever, sang in public. He seemed 
to have abandoned his great art entirely when 
yet barely fifty. Sir Edward Elgar spoke feel- 
ingly to me of Black and referred to his energetic 
reading of ‘“Caractacus’” (Leeds Festival, 
1898) during a personally conducted tour 
through the Malvern Hills to the site of the 
Roman Camp. He had visions of this work 
being given as an opera and sketched out to 
me the stage setting he had in mind. 

I should like to mention the names of other 
baritones who were great singers and intelligent 
artists and who added granite blocks to the ever 
growing catalogue of the first decade: such as 
William Black, whose young life ended tragically 
as likewise did that of Charles Mott, a great 
vocalist beloved of Edward Elgar. Then must 
be added that breezy and bright singer, Harry 
Dearth, whose likable and sociable disposition 
brought him also to an early grave before 
electric recording could register his voice at its 
best. Harry was very much like Andrew Black 
in that he could sing and turn any genre of 
song into an art gem. He was particularly 
good at sociable songs and sea and dialect 
songs. I don’t know what his total sales were 
on records but they must have been vast. 
His great favourites were: ‘“‘ The Company 
Sergeant Major,” ‘Stone Cracker John,” 
“The Crown of the Year,” “Tommy Lad,” 
“Fed Up” (‘‘ Sometimes I Just Si it”), “ Old 
Barty,” ° A Chip of the Old Block,” “ Captain 
Mac.” But to-day his name no longer appears 
in the H.M.V. Catalogue. 

Another interesting personality was Ian 
Colquhoun, huge in figure and powerful in 
voice. He was a fixture at the old Alhambra, 
where he appeared between the ballet numbers 
in a vocal turn, dressed in Scottish Highland 
kilts. With dramatic effect he roared out his 
final song ‘“‘ MacGregor’s Gathering’’ that 
brought down the house. His patriotism was 
loud and theatrical but convincing in its 
sincerity. During the Boer War, dressed in the 
uniform of a New South Wales Lancer and 
seated as one of the audience in a stage box, he 
would interrupt the show and with a great 
burst of voice sing ‘The Absent-minded 
Beggar.”’ Later on he even ran for Parliament 
—unsuccessfully. 

William Paul had every quality for a fine 
career, voice, intelligence, looks and musician- 
ship. He was building up a large list of records 
in our pre-war catalogue. Because he was 
pleasant and agreeable to work with we 
enjoyed his frequent visits to our “ lab.” When 
the news came of his self-inflicted death I was 
more than stunned. I had counted on a long 
association with that very promising artist. 

This ode to baritones must not omit the late 
Robert Radford, although strictly speaking he 
was a bass. If Harry Dearth was breezy, 
Radford was sparkling. No one had such a 
fund of good stories or could tell them better. 
I signed him up when he first arrived in London 
as a young man, and kept him making records 
practically until his all-too-early death. He was 
in every respect a high type of man and a 
leader of men, capable of making his mark in 
any walk of life. His portrayal of such roles as 
“* Boris,”’ “‘ Sarastro,”’ “‘ The Dutchman,” and 
** Wotan ”’ would stand comparison with the 
best from Europe. Although handicapped by a 
slight limp in walking, and a voice lacking in 
the velvet of a Chaliapin or a Journet, yet his 
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I am quite sure that the majority of people do 
| not know that something very big has happened in 
5 ; recording. Indeed, this is not surprising; but 

I believe that a great many who would want to 
know do not, simply because they have not heard 
; any records of recent date, and only by hearing 
: them can there be knowledge of the undoubtedly 
: 


remarkable quality now attained. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie has referred more than 
once in his Editorials to the new realism in recording, 
so have Reviewers in these pages, and I have lately 
used Rimingtons’ advertisements to the same end. 


Below is a list ranging from Mozart to Benjamin 


Britten. You will find much more to listen to in 


the works you already know, and will get the right 


by having these records. FRED SMITH 


HOLST MOZART BRITTEN 

The Planets Suite. B.B.C. Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Lon- introduction and Rondo alla 
Symphony Orch., cond. Sir don Philharmonic Orch., cond. Burlesca. Op. 31, No. 
Adrian Boult. 7 records—six Sir Thomas Beecham. H.M.V. Mazurka Elegiaca. Op. 3}, 

















double, one single 12” H.M.V. 
In album—64153 


PONCHIELLI 

Dance of the Hours—Ballet 
Music from ‘La Giaconda.’ 
National Symphony Orchestra. 
cond. Anatole Fistoulari. Decca 
One 12” record—6I7} 


Two 12” recs.—I9/10 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto in B fiat, K450. 
National o> Orchestra. 
Boyd Neel. Kathleen Long. 
Decca. Three 12” recs.— 
191104 


GRIEG 

Norwegian Dances. Op. 35. 
City of Birmingham Orch., 
cond. George Weldon. Colum- 
bia. Two 12” recs.—13/3 


No. 2. Two pianos: Clifford 
Curzon and Benjamin Britten. 
Decca. Two 12” records—/ 3/3 


LAMBERT 
Horoscope—Ballet Suite. Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orch., cond. 
Constant Lambert. Columbia. 
Two 12” recs.—13/3 


idea to begin with when hearing those you don’t, 
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RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 117! 
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intelligence and vocal mastery won him a place 
among the six greatest English opera artists 
of the first twenty years of this century. He 
worked for, and was a pillar of, the British 
National Opera Company, the Beecham Opera 
Company and similar organisations. His good 
nature and sunny character proved to be 
immense factors in holding in harmonious 
teamwork those companies of singers. Again, 
there is no trace of his many gramophone 
records to be found in the current catalogues, 
though at one time his name, with those of his 
dear colleagues, Edna Thornton, Rosina 
Buckman, Charles Mott, John Harrison, 
Bessie Jones, George Baker, Kirkby-Lunn, 
Walter Hyde, etc., dotted. the catalogue from 
beginning to end. 


As a great gramophone baritone of that first 
decade, I cannot omit the name of a special 
favourite of mine and, I suppose, thousands of 
others. I speak of the Czecho-Slovakian, 
Wilhelm Hesch, who was principal baritone of 
the Hofoper, Vienna, under Mahler, his patron 
and contemporary. He shared in the opera’s 
most brilliant renaissance brought about by 
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Mahler. Hesch was, like Chaliapin, a born 
singer, actor and comedian, great of frame yet 
of fine figure. A peasant he was born and a 
peasant he died. The idol of high and low 
alike, the Emperor, Franz Josepf, with whom he 
was a great favourite, meant no more to him 
artistically or socially than the audiences he 
had faced in the provincial opera houses of his 
native Bohemia. To record his voice was one 
of my first missions in 1900, and I still have a 
haunting memory of the velvet purr of that 
voice which he used so easily no matter whether 
he sang forte or mezzo-voce. I have arecord of his 
that I treasure greatly: it is a thread on which 
to hang my memories. If you talk to any old 
Viennese of that period just mention the name 
of Wilhelm Hesch and watch his face light up. 
The cemetery of Hitzing contains a fine statue 
of the Kammersanger, and I hope, God 
willing, to make a pilgrimage there after the 
war. 

I hope my reflections on those past but 
glorious days do not bore my readers, but I like 
to pay tribute in my humble way to those 
great and good friends and sincere artists: it 
is the least I can do. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham) : Symphony No. 97 in C 
major (Haydn). H.M.V. DB6222-4 
(12 ins., 29s. gd.). Auto DBgoor-3. 


Score: so far as I am informed, no cur- 
rent one. I have the (old) Philharmonia. 

A sweet, keen recording, scented like a 
Pink. Possible reservation as to pace in 
Minuet, and question whether the strings’ 
Jf tone is as well-recorded as their p. The 
craftsmanship throughout, though, is sun- 
nily competent. 

The death of Haydn’s Prince Esterhazy, 
in 1790, and the breaking up of the musical 
establishment by his successor, who had 
other than musical interests (he was a 
collector of art works, a lover of building, 
and a war-man), set the composer free to 
travel, for the first time in his life. His 
former master left him £100 a year, and the 
new prince gave him a small pension ; hence 
his visiting England, to which he had been 
attracted by the earlier offers of the 
impresario Salomon, who wanted Haydn as 
a star to enhance the entrepreneur’s fame 
among keenly competing rivals in the world 
of concerts and opera. So we got the 
** Salomon ”’ symphonies, and Haydn had 
a glorious time of feasting, and benefits, one 
of which brought him four. or five times 
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what he used to earn annually as the 
superior-butler of music at Esterhaz. 

This No. 1 of the series, which includes 
the best of Haydn’s tenderness and humour, 
science and elegance, the body of his time 
and the spirit that he breathed into it, has 
less depth and width, perhaps, than some 
others, but its sunny charm wins the heart. 
The attractions include some resourceful 
key-treatments and the piquant use of 
chromatics. Scoring: strings, flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, two 
drums. In the orchestra Haydn had in 
London there were eight each of first 
violins, seconds, and violoncellos ; four 
violas, four DBs. A little over forty was the 
full strength. Haydn conducted at the 
piano, and Salomon led the orchestra. 
Nobody seems to know what Haydn played. 

First Movement.—Curtain-raiser (Adagio) 
begins and ends with same phrase, a full- 
close in the starting key, which sounds 
rather oddly at bar 4, and less so when it 
leads into the Vivace, though that is also in 
the same key, C. An effect, then, of 


_ peculiar weightiness, in this shaping, not so’ 


much from what is said as from the manner 
of its saying. First theme, pure arpeggio- 
striding, like early Beethoven—young- 
mannish, athletic (Haydn was aged nearly 


sixty). Second limb, as vigorous as the 
first, at 1°4ins. This hasatrifle of develop- 
ment, and at 1fins. a capital little 


‘* whither ?’’ stray into the flats, in octaves, 
which might mean a key-divagation, but 
doesn’t. Second theme, after pause, daint- 
ily contrasting : it might be out of a Minuet 
movement. Notice, 1-2 ins. from end of 
side, the use of a chord and phrase (just 
after the triplet runs) which copies that in 
bar 2 of the slow prelude (which, we 
remember, he had repeated just before the 
Vivace began). Thus he links the two 
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sections, slow and fast. Development. 
Plunge into a new key (E flat), then into D, 
with the striding arpeggio descent. The 
flute-and-oboe trio, with tiny string inter- 
jections of rise or fall (from Vivace, bars 4, 
5), is the ideal following contrast in orches- 
tration, isn’t it ? And its counterpoint is so 
happy, after the bold melodic line. The 
rushing violin scales, in the last half-inch, 
are of course from the second subject ; with 
them go some leaps, from No. 1, which is 
soon led in again, for the Recapitulation 
(side 2). But there is a good deal of 
change, the second ‘‘limb’”’ being quite 
altered, made more formidable with those 
old leaps. At 1-2 comes duly No. 2. The 
codetta (after the tripleting) is much 
extended, moving into E flat and other keys 
with lovely ease, before being displaced by 
the final tripping, eager scalic runs (derived 
from bars 41 et seq. of Vivace—side 1, 1 -6 ins). 
The very end repeats the imperious start of 
the Vivace. It would be difficult to find a 
better concentration of late-Haydn power. 

Second Movement.—Leisurely, quiet hap- 
piness: the spirit, one might say, of that 
Rousseau heart-and-Nature cult that was 
the yeast of that new-romantic day. Haydn 
was never carried off his feet, but he 
reflected much, and we find, as early as the 
seventies, a tincture of that fermenting spirit 
which was to burst the old bottles, next 
century. 

Note, at 1 -3 ins., the pretty extension of 
the string link, for a few notes. Beecham 
omits the repetition of this second portion 
of the theme, which is obviously variation- 
meat. The first variant is in winding 
fiddle-triplets, in which, as throughout the 
work, you will enjoy the bowing-care. 
‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,’’ sang Tennyson ; with luck, less 
than fifty years of Beecham will be needed 
to bring back orchestral taste. (For 
‘*Cathay,’”’ substitute various names, 
according to your taste ; no prize offered for 
guessing mine: it doesn’t scan, any way.) 

I like, by the way, the fashion of the 
wind’s punctuating the theme, and varia- 
tion, with its acquiescent ‘‘ Yea, yea.” 
Variation 2 creates one of those tiny storms 
that Haydn loved. The theme starts in the 
minor, but is not allowed its full four bars. 
Peremptory arpeggios sweep it off its feet in 
three. The following sweet major-key bit 
makes amends. The second half counter- 
points freshly for four bars, and then the 
‘storm-cloud returns for three. We are 
poised aloft on a discord which, we may 
remind ourselves, had far more force then 
than now, when it is so old- and ragged ; a 
chromatic coda of four bars makes a pussy- 
foot end. Each portion is marked for 
repetition, but, as sometimes in the conce: 
room, there are no repeats. 

The third variation trips in the sunlight, 


_ its repetitions differently orchestrated. In 


the repeat of the first half, note the inde- 
pendence of violoncellos. and DBs.: a 
gleam of that light of freedom which was 
later to burst fully upon’ them through 
Beethoven’s wilfulness. But for most of 
Beethoven’s “‘ innovations,’’ overhaul your 
Haydn, and when found, make a note of. 
The coda takes up two items: the drooping 
fifth of the tune’s final bar, and a rising 
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chromatic figure (heard over a delicious 
new element, the tremolo strings) which 
you may, if you like, derive from bar 7 of 
the tune. Note how daintily these two 
figures—droop and rise—are combined in 
just one bar, the seventh from the end 
(C sharp, C sharp, D, G); and how, 
immediately after, the strings murmur 
a semitonal acquiescence. The final 
wind sigh of the tune’s opening notes is 
exquisite, as is, indeed, all the lovable detail 
of this grand old man. 

Minuet.—Generally speaking, and with 
all due respect, etc., You Can Have 
Minuets... Especially when they are 
marked Allegretto, and occupy disputable 
ground as to speed. I happen to like this 
one a bit faster, and quite a good bit 
lighter ; but whether that small complaint 
matters much, who shall say ? I venture 
to remark, for the seventeen thousandth 
time, that the English are not a rhythmical 
race. If you answer that Sir Thomas is an 
Englishman, I reply that he has been 
spoiled (? how ?) by America, or, alter- 
natively plead ‘“‘ What is he against so 
many ?”’ (rather like Delius, when someone 
told him that a performance he was con- 
ducting has sagged: “‘I know ; but what 
can you do if they will keep on getting 
slower and slower ?’’). Delius was not a 
conductor, and Beecham is. Let us leave 
it, Pickwickianly, at “‘ It must have been 
the salmon.”’ 

The Trio (in the same key: not very 
common, I think) provides amending 
lightness, with oboe and bassoon as the 
Esterhazy Phyllis and Strephon. It con- 
tains six regular goes of eight bars each— 
A,A,B,A,B,A, B affording just the needful 
change by touching the next key on. 

Finale-—Sonata-rondo, dapper, busy, 
deft : treatment less important than tune. I 
am tempted, one of these days, to offer a 
prize for the best minute analysis of such 
a movement. I know of no book that gives 
it, and am curious to know how many lay 
readers could detect all the points of 
interest. This, if ever I do it, must wait 
until paper is available. The thing is so 
simple, in outline, but it is not academic- 
simple. There are two theme-portions, for 
example, in the score, each marked for 
repetition (not here repeated) ; but everyone 
knows that a ‘‘ second subject ’’ should be 
in a new key, and should not bring in No. 


1 ; but this is in the same key as No. 1, and 


brings that back. ‘‘Is not Haydn wrong 
here ?”’ as one dear simple soul wrote to 
ask me (only it was about a Bach fugue that 
was not according to Cocker), in the days 
when I edited the Music Teacher. But these 
two ‘‘subjects’’ are repeated exactly, as 
you will hear, in the half-inch between 
2ins. and 2}ins. Also, No. 1 is heard else- 
where, and things happen... I hope you 
will enjoy picking at least a dozen joyous 
technical winkles out of their shells in the 
course of this movement, which, occupying 
one side, displays its gaieties so.swiftly that 
I cannot mark them all in inches. Every 
fifth or third of an inch there is a reward. 
You might like to note such places (samp- 
ling) as -6, -9, 1-3, 1°5, 1°7, 1°93 then, 
after 2}, where the formal recapitulation 
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ends, every point of the ten in the long coda, 
one might say, is a point of interest. The 
false alarm of the finish (with a full close, if 
you please) is one of Haydn’s old games ; 
we should say, old-age games. And may 
you enjoy the discs’ fun as heartily, whatever 
your age, as does your delighted writer. 
City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Weldon) : Di Ballo Overture (Sul- 
livan). Columbia DX1200 (12 ins., 
6s.74d.). _— 
The overture belongs to 1870: Birming- 
ham. It sounds like it. But remember 
Sullivan’s dates : 1842-1900. Why, though 
(in particular) remember Di Ballo? De 
mortuis...? We might describe this Aug- 
ust offering as super pier light music (shall 
we say, supierior ?—well, it’s too late now: 
it’s said). Festival works of 1870 are 
mostly dead (perhaps we ought to write, 
were) ; but this one comes to life briskly 
enough. Those opening pistol shots (as 
here recorded) mean life, not death. The 
piece recalls several types of dance. Some- 
one called the first in polonaise style, a 
danse noble (cf. Schubert). | Most people, 
hearing it, are likely to think of French 
ballet music. This serves as the curtain- 
raiser. Then we are called to attention for 
the waltz (another pistol shot) ; and off we 
go, soothed with just one moment of senti- 
mentality, into the maze of rather massy 
waltzing, on decidedly French lines ; fast 
lines: the speed is ninety: but then, the 
French always were a fast people. Sullivan, 
on these lines, could be as delightfully 
unoriginal as, in Savoy luxuriance of 
invention he was the reverse (though of 
course the well-read listener realises how 
many important ‘“‘influences’’ there were 
on him, always). After developing his 
waltz material a little, he dashes into still 
faster stuff, a galop. Here I do not care 
quite so much for the recorded tone, which 
is a bit too reminiscent, for me, of those 
pistol shots (nobody hurt, though). But 
surely, you will say, this is the way to play 
this kind of thing. Agreed ; if you must. 


Certainly, Birmingham, 1945, gives a 
rapturous greeting to the Birmingham of 
1870. W.R.A. 


SONG 


Webster Booth (tenor): City of Bir- 
mingham Orchestra (Weldon). Thy 
Rebuke hath Broken his Heart: 
He was Cut Off from ‘‘ Messiah ”’ 
(Handel). H.M.V., C3430 (12 in. 
6s. 73d.). 

The recitative ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken 

His heart’’ and the arioso following 

** Behold, and see if there be any sorrow ”’ 

are among the most moving pages of 

“* Messiah.”’ 

The materialism of the big choruses 
gives place, once again, to the humanity and 
tenderness Handel knew so well how to 
express: and in such pages he comes 
nearest to deep religious feeling. Webster 
Booth, satisfactorily accompanied by the 
Birmingham City Orchestra, sings expres- 
sively and well, but he should learn to 
avoid loudening notes just because they are 
higher in pitch than those that precede 
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them. In the line “‘ He is full of heaviness,”’ 
there is no sense at all in pushing at the 
preposition and in “‘ like unto His sorrow”’; 
“His”? and not the first word (on the 
highest note) is the important one. The 
fact that Handel’s accentuation is at fault 
does not absolve the singer from correcting 
it by just emphasis. 

The air “‘ But thou didst not leave His 
soul in hell ’’ moves a shade too fast and is 
sung without the necessary repose. Diction 
and tone are excellent and so is the 
recording. ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Arthur Grumiaux (violin): Gerald 
Moore (piano), Notturno E Tar- 
antella, Op. 28, No. 1 and 2 (Szyman- 
owski). Columbia DX1199 (12 in., 
6s. 7$d.). 

I was not able to hear the young Belgian 
violinist, Arthur Grumiaux, when he was 
playing over here recently, but, judging by 
this recording, he is evidently an artist of 
exceptional ability. He displays not only 
the high technical skill we expect but 
uses a remarkable variety of tone. 
There is an ethereal quality in some 
passages, a rich warmth in others, as 
well as a fiery strength and an extreme 
delicacy. But over and above all he has 
something of the ardent temperament 
which we noted in another visiting artist, 
also a violinist; Ginette Neveu. So many 
artists to-day seem to wish to be ladies and 
gentlemen first, and artists afterwards. An 
impossible combination anyhow! Grum- 
iaux is first and foremost artist, one feels, 
and he will go wherever the music takes 
him. Szymanowski, an enigmatic and 
tragic personality, takes him, and us, into 
a strange world where ‘‘a_ thousand 
reflections seem to pierce the blackness of a 
sinister dark ocean, a limitless Eastern sea 
through which Western influence advances 
without hesitation, like the ship of some bold 
explorer.’ The writer whom I have quoted 
adds that this composer has “‘ the hands of 
Liszt, the brain of Wagner, and the heart 
of Debussy ...a romantic spirit per- 
meated by impressionism, and yet at the 
same time upheld by a frame of gladiatorial 
strength.”” The Tarantella is a good example 
of this strength, which strains the medium 
almost to bursting point. And the Nocturne 
shows the Oriental influences which pervade 
Szymanowski’s melodies. 

These pieces have been recorded before 
by Menuhin and Milstein but, if recollec- 
tion serves, neither of these artists reached 
the heart of the music as surely as Grumiaux 
has done here. The man at the piano has 
to be a sort of chameleon and match him- 
self to the artist whom he is accompanying. 
Had Gerald Moore accompanied a passive 
kind of violinist as he accompanies 
Grumiaux we should have witnessed an 
attempt to galvanise a corpse. But here 
two live spirits communicate fire to one 
another and the result is superb. For- 
tunately this magnificent performance is 
matched by splendid recording, with the 
best balance I have heard for a long time. 
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Jose Iturbi (piano): 
promptu in C minor, Op. 
(op. Posth): Waltz in D flat, 

- 64, No. 1: Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2: Mazurka in 

B flat, Op. 7, No. 1 (Chopin). 
H.M.V. DA1848-9 (10 ins., 13s. 3d.). 


Fantasie Im- 


The one redeeming feature of the film 
called ‘‘ A Song to Remember,” alleged 
to be about the life of Chopin, was the 
piano-playing. The hefty young actor who 
impersonated Chopin went through all the 
motions of playing the piano with great 
skill, but the ghost-player was, I understand, 
Jose Iturbi. And that must be the reason 
for recording material which might well be 
given a rest. How much more welcome 
would have been a recording of some of 
the lovely Mazurkas of Szymanowski. The 
glittering tone, the perfect clarity, and the 
fine control of the pedal, are the outstanding 
features of Iturbi’s playing. But surely in 
the old days he gave us more than this, 
surely there was less hardness and more 
tenderness, and a more sensitive shaping of 
the phrases. The best playing comes in 
the Waltz, the least attractive in the 


CONTINENTAL 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


FRENCH ISSUES, 1940-45 


Through the good offices of MM. Rodoconachi and Ploix 
(Paris) and F. F. (Lausanne), we are able to present 
selections of the more interesting issues in France during 
the war years. These will be published in instalments as 
space permits. 


**LES DISCOPHILES FRANCAIS *’—a collection 
of ‘‘ Connoisseur’’ records sold only in complete 
album sets. The numbers given are record numbers. 

1-6—Concerts en Sextuor, Nos. 1 to 6 (Rameau). 
Hewitt Chamber Orchestra. 

7—Masonic Funeral Music, K.477 (Mozart). 
Chamber Orchestra. 

8-10—Concerto for Clarinet and Orch., K. 622 (Mozart). 

F. Etienne and same Orch. 

il- 13-1 oe (Couperin). Same Orch. 

a éose de Lulli (Couperin). Same Orch. 

17-20—Four Adagios 7 bg om. K. 404a: 
the Fugues after J. S. and W. F. Bach). Pasquier 


Trio. 

21-24—Duos for Violin and Viola, K. 423-4 (Mozart). 
Jean and Pierre Pasquier. 

25-30—Les Indes Galentes (Remsen), extracts. I. 
Joachim, R. Malvasio and C. Mauranne (vocalists), 
with Gouverné Choir and Hewitt Chamber Orch. 


LUMEN RECORDS 
eee ae (Schuts) ; Duet from Cantata No. 4 
(Bach). M. ci (sop. ), G. Cernay (mezzo), 
N. Pierront (organ). 
30079—Duet from  capeol for 14th Sunday after 
Trinity ayy The 
2061— Agnus De’ (Bisa); S ; Sancta Maria (J. B. Faure). 
Pierre Giannotti (baritone). 
30080—Cantique de Racine (Fauré). M. Angelici, 
G. ——. Giannotti, J. Giovanetti (tenor), with 
orch., cond. F, Cébron, and organ. 
Die Forelle ; Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert). 
M. Angelici (sop., in French), 
35024—Andante from String Quartet (Tchaikovsky). 
Pasquier Quartet. 
Andante from Concerto in 4, vo | mes 
J. Pasquier (violin) and Orch., ne, 
ae major (K. P. E. Bach) =< 


Hewitt 


mcerto in A 
. Pasquier (’cello) and Orch., dir. Cébroi 
33191 Les berceaux hy al ; Wiegenlied "(Schubert). 


fea (in French 
32060— leluia (Mosnrt) ; (Schubert) : 


3083-4. veel No. 1, E flat, 3 sides: Ch-prel.—Wir 
glauben all’ (Bach). N. Pierront (organ). 

30085—Salve Regina; En priére (Fauré). 
Cernay (mezzo-soprano 

33401-12—“ Histoire sonore de la Chanson Francaise ’’ ; 
a collection of French songs from the 14th to 19th 
centuries. 


Ave Maria 


Germaine 
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Mazurka. The recording tends sometimes 
to be metallic and reverberative. 


Solomon (piano): Waltz in A flat, 
Op. 42 and Study in E major, Op. 
10, No. 3 (Chopin). H.M.V. C3433 
(12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

I have never yet heard any performance 
of the E major Study which made me feel 
that the middle section really fitted into the 
piece, and was not intrusive. Chopin has 
not, of course, made things easier by the 
abruptness with which he manages the 
recapitulation. Solomon, after giving a 
beautifully calm and _unsentimentalised 
interpretation of the main tune—one of the 
loveliest Chopin ever wrote—does not, 
I need hardly say, assault our ears in the 
middle section, as some pianists do. But I 
still feel the incongruity of that section : not 
because it is strenuous and fast, but because 
of the kind of figuration used. Similar 
schemes in the Nocturnes sound integrated : 
this does not. The A flat Waltz is admirably 
played. It is a sparkling performance with, 
when occasion presents itself, more warmth 
of tone than we usually get from this 
magnificent pianist. A. 


RECORD ISSUES 


30082—Prelude to The Flight into Egypt (Berlioz). 
Sym. Orch. dir. F. — 
le ; Sou du Soir 


30081—Voiles blanch 
(Gaubert). Sym. Orch., ‘dir. F. Cébro 
(Readers will regret to hear of the deaths during 1943 of 
two esteemed singers : LINA FALK, the Swiss contralto, 


and GERMAINE CERNAY, the French mezzo-so vano, 





whose lovely voice is fortunately still to be heard as Dalila, 

on LX385). 

CHORAL, ORATORIO, ETC. 

Passani Choir 

AS120—Moro Lasso (Gesualdo); Strider feceva; 

rche di pioggia (Marenzio). 

LFX659-69—Grande Messe des Morts (Berlioz). G. 

— Lg ), Passani Choir and Radio Paris 
Fournet. 

LFX614-28 La Damnation de Faust (Berlioz). Com- 

plete recording, with Lauréna, Cabanel, Jouatte, 


Pactat ; same Choir and Orch. 


Russian Metropolitan Choir, dir. Afons' 


ky 
DB5120-2—Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (Tchai- 


kovsky). 
DB5187-90—Russian Liturgy, Op. 29 (Gretchaninov). 
Les Paraphonistes de St. Jean, dir. G. de Van 


'W1513-5—“ Les Messes de l'homme armé’’: extracts 
ms! Masses by Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin des Prés, 


M Mass 

AS104—Mass “ Bergier et bergiére’”’: Sanctus and 
O78 Mis Motet, Omnia tempus habent (Lassus). 

AS1 8—Miscrere & 5 (Josquin des —— 3 sides; and 

ansons, by Instrumental ensemble. 

ASI2 Mote’ Salve quae fama—vos nunc—viri 
mendaces (Dufay). 

Oratorios of A. Honegger 

DB5135-7—La danse des morts. With C, Panzéra and 
Mmes Turba-Rabier and age ge Gouverné 
Choir and Conservatoire Orch., inch, 

W1546-54—Jeanne d’Arc au Coker” 
Antwerp Coecilia Chorus, 
Choir, Belgian Nation: 
Vocht. 


La Psallette Notre-Dame, dir. Chailley 
DB5116-9—Collection, “les Maitres Francais du 
¥° yen-age,’ ” including works by De la Hale, Dufay, 
‘achaut, Perotin, etc. 


Strasbourg Cathedral Choir, dir. A. Hoch 
RFX72—Popule meus (Victoria); Ave Maria (J. 


Mouton). 
RFX73—O Domine Jesu Christe (Josquin) ; O Salutaris 
Hostia (de la Rue). 
RFX74—En son temple sacré (Mauduit); La puissance 
de Dieu (Lully). 
NOTE.—H.M.)., having exhausted the DB numbers 
to France, have re-opened at W1500, the old 
former black-label series, now of course red. 
The AS numbers listed are from the ‘ Anthologie 
Sonore ’’ collection.) 


(To be continued) 


Mite soloists, 
Cureghem Children’s 
al Orch., cond. Louis de 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Technique of Singing. By Kate Emil- 
Behnke. (Williams and Norgate, 153.). 

Without entering into the detail apart from 
which one cannot really adequately review such 
a book, it may be said that it is one of the most 
thorough I know, containing X-ray photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and some sound exercises. 
Nobody, of course, can learn singing from a 
book alone, but he can understand its means and 
methods. The author clearly writes only for 
hard-working people. Yet it must be said that 
even physiologists (never mind musicians) 
disagree as to the importance, and sometimes 
even the function, of portions of the human 
machine in singing. This writer comes of a 
famous family of teachers; her father was an 
early user of the laryngoscope ; yet some of the 
advice in “‘ Browne and Behnke,”’ a well-known 
treatise of my youth, written jointly by a 
medical man and that singing teacher, is con- 
troverted in, for example, Dr. Cathcart’s recent 
chapter in Mewburn Levien’s The Singing of 
John Braham. How to breathe is one subject of 
controversy : perhaps, a minor one, though, as 
we all can realise, pretty important in singing ; 
an even more astonishing thing to me is that 
there should be controversy about what are the 
resonators. There is a school of teaching that 
departs, even, from the larynx as the needful 
or sole source of tone! There is no end to sing- 
ing controversies, and it is only fair that those 
who come across any book, even one so widely 
wise as this, should be warned of that fact. 
I remember Herman Klein’s records to help 
singers, and wish there were more of them. 
I’ve always wanted, in every department of 
“appreciation ’’ (especially in those which 
lead to self-activity), expository records, con- 
taining examples of how, and how not, to do it. 


W.R.A 


THE TIPPETT CONCERTO 


We owe to our readers and to Levy’s Sound 
Studios, Ltd., a postcript on the review of 
records of a Concerto for Double String Orchestra by 
Michael Tippett, contributed to the May, 
1945, issue (p. 144) by a reader. The three 
records were published on a subscription basis 
at two guineas and were not sent to THE 
GRAMOPHONE for review. This should have 
been made clear by the conventional word 
“Communicated.” In the penultimate para- 
graph the writer “G.C.W.” referred to. the 
surfaces of the records as “the worst I have 
ever come across.” 

Mr. D. M. Levy of Levy’s Sound Studios in 
which the recordings were made has pointed 
out that the records are made of Vynil and must 
be played with steel needles, and has sent us a 
set of them for examination. We find that the 
surface scratch is somewhat lower than that of 
standard shellac records at the same volume 
level, as anyone who heard the B.B.C. broadcast 
of the recordings will already have discovered ; 
and we apologise to any readers who were 
misled by the review. 


CASALS 

It is good to know that Pau Casals will be 
paying this country another visit in October. 
The ovation and welcome given to him by the 
public as well as by his many devoted personal 
friends must have gladdened his heart after the 
years of absence. Where he lives, at Prades 
in the French Pyrenees, close to the camp of 
other Spanish republicans, “‘ work keeps me 
going,” he says; and all agree that, however 
much he may have suffered in mind and estate, 
he has lost nothing of his mastery of expression, 
and his playing of Bach’s unaccompanied Suite 
in D major at the Chelsea Music Club on the 
eve of his return to France, was a superb climax 
to a most memorable visit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


VOCAL 


I am not at all sure whether I most admired 
Paula Green’s latest disc for her excellent 
singing or on the score of the really grand 
accompaniment provided by the orchestra 
under the direction of Peter Akister. The 
first tune handled by this very effective com- 
bination is a fine new number entitled Dream, 
whilst the backing is the now old favourite, 
Ac-Cent-Tchu-Ate the Positive, and although there 
have been a good many versions of the latter 
from which to choose, this is one of the best 
and certainly the best from a female vocalist. 
This record should be considered a “ must ”’ 
for all who appreciate good songs, first-rate 
singing, backed up by a grand band (Columbia 
FB3128). 

Very similar remarks might be applied to the 
latest offering by Frank Sinatra. Although 
I have not been impressed by some of his 
earlier discs this one is excellent. Kiss Me 
Again is, of course, one of the late Victor 
Herbert’s very best numbers, and the coupling, 
If You Are But a Dream is an adaptation of 
Rubinstein’s “‘ Romance ”’ and this is one of the 
occasions where I feel that fitting words to 
what is normally considered a classic, or at 
least very nearly so, is quite justified. The 
orchestra in this case is directed by G. Axel 
Stordahl, and I think attention should cer- 
tainly be drawn to the Band as it is really 
exceptional (Columbia FB2181). 

Turner Layton produces two brand new 
tunes and sings them with his old particular 
form of magic. He somehow seems to manage 
to extract the very best from any tune, and par- 
ticularly those which have a romantic theme 
as has I Don’t Care if I Never Dream Again from 
the film *“‘ Here come the Co-Eds.”’ Backing 
this up is After a While which I thought quite 
delightful. As usual Layton’s own piano 
accompaniment is a real treat in itself, and I 
still look forward to hearing a disc of his in 
which he plays a piano solo (Columbia FB3131). 

Following close on the heels of the issue last 
month of recordings from “ Perchance to 
Dream,” come two discs featuring Amne 
Ziegler and Webster Booth —singing solos 
and duets from the new show “ Sweet Yester- 
day” at the Adelphi Theatre. Tomorrow and 
Life Begins Anew are both handled as duets on 
H.M.V. Bg428, and both melodies and the 
singing are impressive, the recording on the 
second side however seems a little rough in the 
louder passages, there being a distinct tendency 
to blasting in the upper register. 

Sweet Yesterday—the title song is delightfully 
rendered by Miss Ziegler alone, and has as 
backing the martial like air Morning Glory, in 
which Webster Booth has the support of a 
grand male voice chorus (H.M.V. Bg429). 
This tune and the manner of its presentation 
much reminds me of “‘ Song of the Dawn ”’ sung 
by John Boles in the “ King of Jazz ’’, not that 
it is any sort of copy, it just has that same 
break-of-day quality. 


DANCE 


Jack Payne features two new foxtrots in 
the shape of The Gipsy and Chewing a Piece of 
Straw. The former has an original theme and 
is noteworthy for the excellent vocal delivered 
by Jane Lee. The latter is also both original 
and novel and is well sung by The Cracker- 
jacks (H.M.V. BD5894). Chewing a Piece of 
Straw is also featured by Geraldo and his 
Orchestra and it was his version which I 
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most enjoyed, chiefly on account of the really 
first-class work of Carole Carr and Len 
Camber who produce a most realistic recorded 
kiss at the appropriate moment in the song. 
Quite apart from this I thought that the playing 
of the whole band throughout this number was 
exceptionally good and the whole thing has a 
distinct “lift.” The backing in this case is 
Just a Prayer Away, which has been recorded on 
several occasions previously, but perhaps not 
so well as here. Again Len Camber provides 
the lyric (Parlophone F2081). The new pair, 
Dream and After a While are linked on the 
second Geraldo disc. Both are excellent and 
the former particularly so. Once again it was 
the vocal section which really took my fancy— 
in this case, the Geraldo Quintette. In the 
latter, Archie Lewis moves up to the stand 
and deals more than adequately with the quite 
effective lyric (Parlophone F2082). All told, 
these two records constitute a field-day for the 
singers and a distinct triumph for the band. 

Anywhere, which was featured in the film 
“Tonight and Every Night” is very well 
played by Eric Winstone and his Band, and 
this particular version is noteworthy for the 
very fine playing of the exceptionally strong 
rhythm section which really beats it out from 
beginning to end. As usual, Julie Dawn makes 
a first-class job of the singing and this must 
be reckoned as one of the best items from this 
band in the purely dance music class for some 
time. The coupling is Laura, and as I have said 
on previous occasions I do not consider this a 
sufficiently good tune to justify all the hard 
work which the Band and Alan Kane put into 
it. However, those who disagree with my 
opinion as to the merits of the tune will probably 
like it as there is certainly nothing wrong with 
the manner in which it is played (H.M.V. 
BD5893). 

Those who demand something a little more 
exciting than the usual run of straight dance 
music will probably welcome the two tunes 
offered by Lou Preager. The first is a bright 
swing number entitled Doggin’ Around and the 
second entitled Bring on the Drums is more or 
less self-explanatory. I should perhaps point 
out that the latter was written by Lou Preager 
himself and calls forth an exceptionally good 
exhibition of drumming. Whether one could 
dance to this latter tune I would not care to 
say (Columbia FB3129). A new slow foxtrot 
featured in the film ‘‘ A Man Called Sullivan ”’ 
has the title A Friend of Yours. This is the first 
number played by Carroll Gibbons and His 
Orchestra. It is a good number with a very 
pleasing lyric, and very well sung but oddly 
enough by an unnamed vocalist, at least so far 
as my list and the disc provided for the review 
is concerned. Also unnamed is the singer in 
Maria, Mia, the fascinating Beguine which 
forms the backing, and in both these numbers 
the Orchestra performs very well indeed and the 
recording and arrangement are well up to 
standard (Columbia FB3130). 

A Friend of Yours is also played by Joe Lass 
and his Orchestra whose recordings this 
month were made in the Hippodrome, Wolver- 
hampton, and once again I must call attention 
to the excellence of the recordings made by 
this Band from outside the studios. The coup- 
ling in this case is Just a Prayer Away, about 
which sufficient has already been said, although 
perhaps in all fairness I should point out that 
this is a particularly good arrangement (H.M.V. 
BD5895). Harry Roy sings his way happily 
through his Band’s version of You Moved Right 
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In, which certainly has a good deal to commend 
it. The coupling here is Let’s Wait Until 
Tomorrow, which in my opinion is one of the 
most pleasing of the latest batch of foxtrots and 
it is certainly a tune of which we shall hear a 
good deal more in the very near future unless 
my guess is very wide of the mark (Parlophone 
F 2083). 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots provide 
a couple of swing numbers in the shape of a 
jazz version of King for a Day which I quite 
enjoyed, and Clarinet Marmalade which I did 
not, primarily because I have heard so many 
settings of this famous number which are so 
incomparably better (Parlophone F2084). 

_Strictly for dancing, Victor Silvester gives 
us You Moved Right In, played as a quick-step, 
coupled with After a While, slow foxtrot on 
Columbia FB3132, whilst the same Band 
links Dream as a quick-step (I much preferred 
the slower version of Geraldo) with The 
Wedding Waltz which has a nice melody and is 
played at a medium tempo (Columbia FB3133). 

Neither of the listed Regal Zonophone 
discs arrived for review—a pity, as one. is by 
George Formby on which he links She’s Got 
Two of Everything, another number from his 
film “‘ I didn’t do it,”’ with Up in the Air and Down 
in the Dumps (Regal MR3761). The other 
missing record is by Teddy Foster and his 
Band and carries You Made Me Love You and 
Robin Hood, the former being listed as featuring 
a Trumpet Solo by the leader (Regal MR3762). 


LIGHT MUSIC 


Andre Kostelanetz presents a fine version 
of The Man I Love which occupies both sides 
of Columbia DB2182, and I have no doubt that 
this Orchestra’s very individual style is too well 
known to need very much comment ; suffice 
it to say that this very well-known Gershwin 
tune is dressed up in practically every orchestral 
fashion and both the playing and recording are 
first-rate. Altogether an outstandingly good 
record. 

Felix Mendelssohn presents Hawaiian 
Memories No. 6 which is devoted to half a dozen 
favourite melodies including Forget Me Not, 
My Honolulu Hula Girl, On the Beach of Waikiki 
and others. Some of the numbers are sung and 
some feature rather prominently the electric 
guitar of Harry Brooker (Columbia FB3127). 


No Decca or Brunswick Records 
have been issued for Fuly. 





Dedicated “‘ To the men who fought and 
the men who died at El Alamein in 1942’ 


ALAMEIN 
CONCERTO 


For Piano and Orchestra 
by 
ALBERT ARLEN (R.A.F.) 





DECCA 8533 


MANTOVANI and his Orchestra 
with Monia Liter, Soloist 











PIANO SOLO ARRANGEMENT NOW READY 
FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG 
16, Mortimer Street, London, W.| 
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Ordinary recording neglects it. ffrr gives you 
the snare drum with all its overtones. - It gives you 
every instrument in the band exactly as the com- 
poser meant you to hear it. Full frequency range 
recording was first announced by Decca on June 


8, but it has been in daily use in Decca recording 


F 8522 Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven 
I'm making believe. | didn’t know about you. 
F 8533 Mantovani and his Orchestra 
The Alamein concerto. (Piano soloist Monia Liter) 
F 8536 Ted Heath and his Music 
The very thought of you. 
The Cossack Patrol. 
F 8508 Edmundo Ros and his Cuban Orchestra 
Tico-tico. Come with me my honey. 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD. 
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‘gets’ the snare drum 


studios for over 12 months. Decca ff r r supersedes 
every other method of recording but the ful! 
beauty of its living music can only be obtainec 
when records are played by instruments of equally 
revolutionary design. 


F 8500 George Shearing’s Sextet 
Cymeal Simon. Trunk Call. 
F 8514 George Evans Orchestra 


The Toy Trumpet. (Soloist Cliff Haines) 
Carry me back to the lone prairie. 


F 8472 The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 


Concerto for drums. 


F 8513 The Royal Air Force Orchestra 
Boston Bounce. Jumpin’ Jiminy. 
1-3, BRIXTON RD., LONDON, S.W.9 
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Duke Ellington and his Fa Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 


***T Ain’t Got Nothin’ But the Blues (Don 
George, Ellington) (V by Al Hibbler 
with Kay Davis) (Am. Victor D4-VB- 


453) 

SOeP'm Ttete to See the Light (Harry 
James, Ellington, Hodges, Don George) 
(V by Joya Sherrill) (Am. Victor 
D4-VB-454) 
(H.M.V. Bo427—ss. 44d.) 

Ellington (~) with my! Hamilton (ci); Johnny 

Hodges, Otto Hardwick, Albert O. Sears, Harry 
Howell Carney (reeds) ; ‘Taft Jordan, Willis Ray- 
mond ‘‘ Ray *’ Nance, Shelton Hemphill, William 
Alonzo Anderson, (pis); Lawrence Brown, Joe 
Nanton, Claude B. Jones (tmbs) ; Fred L. Guy (g) ; 
William A. Greer (ds); and unidentified bass. Dec- 
ember 1, 1944, 

These are the first records to be released over 
here made by the Ellington band since recording 
was held up in America for nearly two years 
by the dispute, which commenced in 1942, 
between the American Musicians Union and 
the U.S. recording companies. 

In the interval various important changes 
have taken place in the band which, until they 
occurred, had maintained more or less the 
same personnel for anything up to ten years. 

Barney Bigard is gone and is now replaced 
on clarinet by Jimmy Hamilton. 

Also missing is the inimitable tenor saxist Ben 
Webster, whose place is taken by the to me 
unknown Albert Sears. 

Gone, too, are the trumpets Rex Stewart 
(who took over Cootie Williams’s chair) and 
Wallace Jones. They are replaced by Taft 
Jordan (from the old Check Webb orchestra), 
Shelton Hemphill (from the early 1930’s Mills 
Blue Rhythm Band) and one William Anderson. 

Yet another absentee is Juan Tizol whose 
place in the trombones has been taken by 
Claude Jones of the 1928 Chocolate Dandies 
and later with Fletcher Henderson. 

I am but one of many who have felt that the 
unique character of the immaculate Ellington 
ensemble had for long been as much the result 
of a perfect understanding that had grown up 
between musicans out of years of co-operative 
effort as of the brilliance of Ellington himself 
or the superb artistry of his musicians indi- 
vidually, and the literally hundred of thousands 
who have always felt the band to be the supreme 
jazz combination of the times have been 
anxiously waiting to hear what effect the many 
changes would have on it. 

In this disc we are given our first chance to 
do so, but how far it goes towards proving or 
disproving the contention that the band’s 
supremacy was to such a great extent due to the 
time it had been together is questionable. 

Frankly neither side is up to the earlier 
Ellington standards. But this may be due less 
to the changes that have taken place, and more 
to the rather questionably “ commercial ”’ 
aspects of the way the tunes have been treated. 

Both sides are vocal. I have nothing against 
the singing of Al Hibbler, even though Joya 
Sherrill hasn’t gone too well with me. She is 
coy almost to the point of affectation. But 
whether the singers had been good or bad, their 
mere presence in an Ellington record inevitably 
arouses one’s suspicions. Bands like Ellington’s 
don’t need singers any more than I can believe 
that Ellington ever sincerely believes that his 
music calls for, let alone is improved by them ; 
and I cannot refrain from suggesting that they 
are only used for their box office appeal to a 
public which has yet to appreciate all that the 
Ellington band can do without them. 

If this is so, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the instrumental 
parts, tco, have been designed with an eye to 
sales figures. 
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Anyway, in I’m Beginning to See the Light, 
which is none the more above suspicion as a 
tune because Harry James comes into it some- 
where, or because it has become a big hit in 
America, there are shortcomings of which one 
could seldom have accused the earlier Ellington 
line-up even in its more ‘“ commercial ”’ 
performances. 

After a typical piano introduction by the 
Duke and a bass player who is one of the high 
spots throughout the side, the saxes commence 
the first refrain. They are not perfectly together 
and the wa-wa brass cues behind lack the 
richness of tone and ease of phrasing that one 
would have expected. Later, in the last 8 bars 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 














of this chorus, there is the same slightly uncom- 
fortable feeling that the tone and fluency of the 
front line have deteriorated. 

Behind the aforementioned vocal by Joya 
Sherrill the rhythm accompaniment is all that 
the Ellington band ever achieved, but it is not 
until the very end of the record where the 
whole band comes in for the last eight bars 
of the tune, that the ensemble reaches something 
approaching the best Ellington character and 
brilliance. 

Much the same must be said of I Ain’t Got 
Nothin’ But the Blues. 1 liked the subdued but 
highly. individual sax man in the first chorus, 
but again the trumpet parts are open to 
criticism. There is a tenseness—even an 
unsteadiness of tempo—in them. 

In the vocal chorus that follows, Al Hibbler 
has a style that is none the less pleasing or 
genuine because he is anything but a shouter, 
But I can’t quite see what Kay Davis’s wordless 
replicatory comments are for unless they are to 
enhance the purely “ commercial ”’ appeal. 

However, in spite of all these more doubtful 
matters, the band still has the Ellington touch, 
and it may well be that in performances which 
make less of an attempt to compromise between 
fan and “‘ commercial’ appeal it will prove 
to be the equal of previous Ellington combina- 
tions. At any rate, I am eagerly awaiting an 
opportunity to find out. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and his Radio 

Rhythm Club Sextet 

*** Air in D Flat (Patrick “‘ Spike ’’ Hughes) 
(H.M.V. OEAr10409) 

*** Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 
(Koehler, Arlen) (H.M.V. OEA10411) 
(H.M.V. Bo426—5s. 43d.) 

Those of you who remember the old early 
1930’s Decca records by Spike Hughes and his 
Negro Orchestra, made by Hughes, when he 
went to New York for a holiday, with an all- 
coloured band, in the formation of which 
Hughes was helped by Benny Carter, will be 
familiar with Hughes’s charming little Air 
in D Flat. 

Buddy’s band opens it, after a short intro- 
duction by guitar, with a nice ensemble 
chorus, the middle of which is taken as a solo 
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by Don Macaffer who uses the high register of 
his instrument with very nice tone and technique. 

For the next chorus Macaffer reverts to the 
more fruity tone by which he is better known, to 
be followed by a very pleasing contribution 
from Malcolm Lockyer. 

Then we come to Buddy himself, rhapsodising 
attractively on his tenor before the ensemble 
again takes over to finish a performance that in 
its unassuming way is never without the appeal 
of taste, style and neat imaginativeness. 

Much the same remarks apply in general 
to the faster Devil and the Deep Blue Sea. 

This, too, has the virtues of neatness, nice 
phrasing, and taste, even if the ensemble parts 
are not always quite so clean. 

There are two nice morsels of solo guitar 
from Malcolm Lockyer, a more than averagely 
good piano spot, a solo by Macaffer’s fruity 
trombone that really rides, and a contribution 
from Buddy that will do nothing to harm his 
reputation for being one of the best of the 
older school of jazz tenor players. 
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Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
*** Prince of Wails (Schoebel) (Parlophone 
CE11361) 

*** Singin’ the Blues (Conrad, Robinson) 
(Parlophone CE11360) 
(Parlophone R2975—5s. 44d.) 

Lewis (g) and Parnell (ds) with Derek Hawkins 
(cl); Ronnie mberlain (soprano, alto); Billy 
Riddick (tpt); ‘*Lad’’ Busby (¢mb); Dick Katz 
(p); Bert Howard (b). March, 19, 1945. 

This looks like being one of the last if not 
the last discs we shall have by this combination. 

Recently it has been re-formed. Among 
other changes its joint director and most 
brilliant performer, Jack Parnell, has left 
(and been replaced by Harry Singer) 
to join Ted Heath Orchestra of B.B.C. 
‘** Top Ten ” fame which has just been given a 
big film break. It has been chosen for the new 
Sid Field’s American-directed (by Wesley 
Ruggles) musical production “‘ London Town,” 
the musical arrangements of which are in the 
hands of the ex-Joe Venuti-Charlie Barnet-Benny 
Goodman-Jimmy Dorsey trumpet player and 
band producer “ Toots *? Camarata. 

As will be noted from the above personnel, the 
Jazzmen have been augmented for this session 
by a trombone—played by “‘ Lad” Busby, 
brilliant young son of father who was well- 
known in dance music circles in the earlier 
days as a pianist. 

Just how good young Busby can be you can 
hear from his solo in Singin’ the Blues. It would 
not be a disgrace to the one and only George 
Chisholm. 

On the same side Billy Riddick plays a note- 
for-note replica of Bix’s chorus in the famous 
original Trumbauer record of this piece 
(Parlophone R1838). If I have to say that he 
has yet to go a long way to achieve Bix’s 
glorious tone and verve he has only himself to 
blame for inviting a comparison by copying 
someone else instead of trying to be original. 

Still this is a pleasant record, and not only 
because of Busby’s solo. There is a nice spot 
by the lately much-improved Dick Katz, and 
if the first ensemble chorus isn’t the most 
exciting thing that ever happened at least it is 
not distasteful. 

More exhilarating however is the faster 
Prince of Wails. 

Busby’s chorus is not so good as his effort on 
the other side, but there are good solos by 
Derek Hawkins on clarinet, Ronnie Cham- 
berlain, on soprano and Billy Riddick ; Dick 
Katz in even better than he is in the coupling ; 
and the collective improvisations with which the 
side opens and closes are more than good 
enough to get by. 
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THE MOOD AND THE MUSIC 


By SAM 


i one of the evening papers a short time ago 
I read about the National Foundation for 
Musical Therapy, an American institution 
which, for the past thirty years, has been 
studying the effects of music on sickness. From 
these researches come the startling conclusion, 
that Wagner produced high blood-pressure 
and acute agitation ; heart cases respond to an 
even rhythm, mental depression is successfully 
treated by folk music, and rousing marches 
tend to stimulate the legs of patients suffering 
from mild forms of paralysis. Mrs. Harriet 


Seymour, president of the Foundation, says - 


that over fifty hospitals in America use music 
as a prescription. 

Now, all this may seem very strange to us and 
decidedly far-fetched. Yet, give the matter a 
little thought, and I think it will be conceded 
that these remarkable demonstrations are 
removed, only by degree, from the kind of 
mental and psychological processes that deter- 
mine our own musical requirements. We 
demand certain types of music for certain 
moods, and when we say, “I don’t feel like 
Mozart just now ”’ or “I think I'd like to hear 
a little Debussy,” these whimsical and ever- 
changing appetites represent a very minor 
psychopathic state, an unsettled condition of 
mind that can only be corrected and appeased 
by the composer in question. 

Providing one has a sufficiently well-stocked 
and varied record library, the gramophone 
becomes an instrument that is perfectly 
adapted for the satisfaction of these transient 
and unpredictable needs, and just as a headache 
prompts us to explore the medicine chest, so 
can a sudden craving for Beethoven send us 
post-haste to the gramophone cabinet in 
search of the later quartets. 

Clearly, one’s mood changes with the time of 
day and one wonders whether the B.B.C., 
acting on some broad and generalised formula, 
makes any conscious provision for the fact in its 
programme planning. But the owner of a 
gramophone can be quite independent of the 
B.B.C. with all its tyrannous assumptions on the 
matter and hear just what he wants to hear 
whenever his temperament demands it. 

I don’t remember in which novel, preface, 
sociological essay, short story or play he 
expressed this opinion, but somewhere in his 
voluminous writings, Bernard Shaw said that 
few things would be so unbearable as a sym- 
phony concert in the morning. Of course, he 
was writing long before Marconi made such a 
thing practicable, for, if we disregard the 
possibility of hearing a few standard works 
scratchily reproduced on pre-electric discs, any 
concert organiser who contemplated such a 
performance would be manifestly off his head. 
Once again, with Mr. Shaw, it is a question of 
mood and indeed, I think that with most of us, 
a full-scale symphony concert in the very early 
morning would be no more acceptable than the 
presence of hearty and boisterous companions 
at the breakfast table. Now, I must confess, I 
like music in the morning—but only music of a 
certain kind ; certainly not Wagner or Berlioz, 
not even Beethoven the symphonist. Rich 
tempestuous, assertive music—no. The senses 
are still tender ; they are not yet acclimatised 
to the vivid harshness of the day. Works of this 
kind are the musical equivalent of plum pud- 
ding. But—lI put this to you—have you ever 
wandered abroad on a fine, sunny morning and 
halted by an open window to hear someone 
playing the piano? And haven’t you felt a 
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curious elation, an obscure feeling (despite the 
protests of a critical intelligence) that you are 
happy and that your spirit is soothed and 
integrated ? You have. Very well then: we 
are not all fortunate enough to have such 
gifted neighbours who will give us a gratuitous 
recital just when we may be in the mood to 
hear one. And so we turn to the gramophone 
and get our early morning piano recital from 
that. 

I might choose any of my favourite Beethoven 
sonatas—the ‘“ Waldstein’”’ played by Giese- 
king (Col. LX781-3), the “ Appassionata,” 
by Fischer on H.M.V. DB2317-9, the “ Spring” 
sonata with Serkin and Busch (H.M.V. 
DB1970-2) and the A major ’cello sonata 
played by Casals and Schulhof (H.M.V. 
DB1417-8). These are things I can listen to 
with complete enjoyment and satisfaction in the 
morning. But I do not confine my morning 
fare solely to piano works. I like to hear 
orchestral music so long as it is limpid and airy 
and crystalline, and if it has a suggestion of 
awakening about it. Here are some examples 
of what I mean: most of the music of Delius, 
but preferably the “Cuckoo” (H.M.V. 
B8819), the Serenade from “‘ Hassan” (H.M.V. 
B8976), ‘‘Eventyr’’ (Delius Society), “A 
Village Romeo and Juliet” (H.M.V. D1738), 
“A Song Before Sunrise’? (H.M.V. D1697) 
and “ Brigg Fair’? (H.M.V. D1442). Which 
means inevitably, that I would include Vaughan 
Williams’ beautiful arrangement of “ Green- 
sleeves ’’ (Col. DXg25). Debussy too suits me 
admirably in the morning and, of his works I 
would select “ L’aprés midi ” (H.M.V. D1768), 
the Petite Suite (H.M.V. B8116-7), ““ La Mer” 
(H.M.V. DB3923-5) and the Quartet (H.M.V. 
DB1878-81). Of Ravel’s music, let me hear 
“‘ Daphnis and Chloe,” particularly, of course, 
the first movement, “ Daybreak”? (H.M.V. 
D1826-7), the ‘‘ Mother Goose” suite (Col. 
DXg94-5)and the Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, Woodwind and Strings (H.M.V. C1662 
-3). From Chausson I would certainly take 
the Concerto in D major (H.M.V. DB1649-53) 
and I would include Eileen Joyce’s magnificent 
recording of Turina’s “‘ Rhapsodie Sinfonica ”’ 
for piano and orchestra (Par. E112g99). All 
three piano concertos of Rachmaninov would 
be ready to hand (H.M.V. DB5706-8 : H.M.V. 
DB1333-7: H.M.V. DB1486-90), though it is 
most likely that, in the morning, I should 
choose to hear that fragrant, wistful second 
movement of the C minor. 

After lunch, of course my mood is indeter- 
minate. I cannot in advance say what turn it 
might take. I may feel reflective, a little sad 
perhaps as I contemplate the tragic disorder of 
human affairs, and though it may seem a 
curious thing to say, in this mood I elect to hear 
anything by somebody like Mozart on the one 
hand and somebody like Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Wagner or Sibelius on the other. Now, you 
may well inquire why the same mood should 
demand the music of composers so dissimilar in 
style, age and outlook as Mozart and Sibelius. 
And the answer is that, in Mozart, I find repose 
and tranquillity, I find escape, if you like, from 
the jangling discords and barbarous events of 
life on our confused and wayward planet. 
From the other composer I derive some quality 
that sustains and comforts me. For here is 
music of the elemental passions and the 
unquenchable spirit of man, music that sub- 
sists apart from the changing, transient world 
of material things and speaks to all men for all 
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time. It embodies a sense of infinity and time- 
lessness which the music-lover who is distressed 
by the depressing spectacle of the modern world 
seizes greedily for the reassurance it contains. 
In the first category I would place things like 
Mozart’s beautiful “ Sinfonia Concertante” 
(Col. LX661-3 and LX $664), the Suite No. 2 
in B minor, by Bach (H.M.V. DBgo15-17), 
Haydn’s “ Clock ’? Symphony (H.M.V. D1668- 
71) and the exquisite “ London” (H.M.V. 
DB4615-17) and any recorded stuff of Pergolesi, 
Vivaldi and Rameau. Coming to the second 
category, I would select the 1st and end 
Symphonies of Sibelius (H.M.V. DB2709-13 
and H.M.V. DB2599-604), Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 2 (H.M.V. DB3685-89), Elgar’s two great 
symphonies (H.M.V. D1944-9 and DB6190-5) 
and, inevitably, Beethoven’s, Ninth (H.M.V. 
DB2327-35). Of course, there would be 
things like the Elgar Violin Concerto with 
Menuhin (H.M.V. DB1751) and the three last 
great symphonies of Tchaikovsky. 


Evening, I feel, is the time for all those fine 
recordings of the operas, though many of these, 
I fancy, are now deleted from the catalogues. 
Our Covent Garden is now a dance-hall, but 
it is still possible to hear things like “ The 
Marriage,”’ “Don Giovanni,” *‘ The Magic 
Flute,” the operas of Verdi and Puccini and 
the music drama of Wagner by international 
companies providing one had the foresight to 
buy the records in good time. 


As for that odd half-hour before bed-time, I 
feel it would be apt to hear music deliberately 
composed in the nocturnal spirit—the Noc- 
turnes of Chopin, of course, Mozart’s “ Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik”’ (H.M.V. C1655-6), the 
“Serenata Notturna” (H.M.V. DA1673-4) 
and the Rondo from the “‘ Haffner ”’ jaa 
(H.M.V. DB3731). The Nocturnes of Debussy 
(H.M.V. DB5066-8), “‘ Summer Night on the 
River” (Delius Society) and those two ten- 
uously passionate works, the Adagietto from 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 5 (Col. L1798) and 
Schonberg’s magnificent ‘‘ Verklarte Nacht ”’ 
(H.M.V. DB2439-42). 


I am aware that the above choice represents 
nothing but my own tastes, a reprehensible 
enough form of indulgénce, but defensible, I 
hope, by the plea with which J. D. M. Rorke 
opens his excellent little volume, A Musical 
Pilgrim’s Progress; ‘“‘If someone else had 
written it, I should be intensely interested in a 
record of the sort this sets out to be.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
Space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Unknown Players 

After hearing many fine examples of musical 
skill in various recorded works—I find 
myself exasperated when I search the 
record label in vain for the person(s) responsible 
for so much pleasure. Surely it is about time 
recording companies realised that the public 
is interested in orchestra personnel, and not 
just the conductor alone.- I once read in your 
magazine “only the best conductors can get 
best results from the best orchestral players.” 
Surely then, if the “‘ best”? conductors are worth 
mentioning, then so are some of the “ best” 
players ! 

Who, for example, is the brilliant pianist in 
Stravinsky’s ‘“ Petrouchka’’? (Stokowski) and 
the exciting percussionist in the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Le Sacre du Printemps ”’ (Stokowski 
again) ? 

Who plays the “ cor anglais ’’ so expressively 
in Sibelius’ “Swan” (again Philadelphia) ? 
Who is the flautist in Debussy’s “ Faune ” 
(L.P.O., Beecham) ? There are many examples 
like the above, too numerous to mention. No 
doubt other readers have “ spotted ”’ similar 
cases in their own collection. 

Scotland. Harorp N. Box. 


Can You Help? 

In the course of our discographic researches, 
we have been able to establish contacts with a 
number of prominent figures in Continental 
record circles, among whom is Le Pasteur J. 
Soavi. 

Before the war, Pasteur Soavi played a lead- 
ing part in the “ Voix Chrétienne ” organisa- 
tion for the recording and circulation of 
Protestant Church music, and was also engaged 
in lecturing on musical matters to a wide 
public. 

In the bombing of Vire in Normandy, he lost 
his entire library of 8,000 gramophone records, 
3,000 books on theology and musicology, all 
his notes and manuscripts of lectures, and a 
card index of some 48,000 entries—the whole 
of his “ intellectual capital,’ as he calls it. 
For nearly a year he has had no roof over his 
head and has not slept in a bed ; but his chief 
concern is to begin the replacement of his 
record library. 

It is not possible at present to send any 
records over to him: but if any readers would 
care to set aside any records for this purpose 
and would get in touch with us at “ Kings- 
wood,”’ Upper Colwyn Bay, then at the proper 
time arrangements could be made for their 
despatch. Gifts of money for the replacement 
of records would not meet with present require- 
ments, as owing to present conditions in France 
Pasteur Soavi would be unable to buy discs, 
and in any case many of them are no longer 
current. All the matrices of “ Voix Chrétienne”’ 
have been destroyed in Paris and so are com- 
pletely unobtainable. 

G. J. Cumine. 


Colwyn Bay. 
F. F. CLoucn. 


Dream of Gerontius 

Having purchased this work, I must enter a 
protest at the exclusion of organ tone. No 
efforts of an orchestra can adequately com- 
pensate for the lack of grandeur imparted by 
organ tone, and those who have learned what 
this can be like at the Albert Hall, will be 
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saddened by its total absence ; the more so as 
nothing can now be done to supply it. 

I cannot understand why it was ruled out— 
for my H.M.V. radiogram reproduces 32 ft. 
pitch—although not all instruments do so. 
New Barnet. GiLBERT BENHAM. 


English Composers 

Up to his death in November, 1942, my 
brother Michael Griffith was a constant writer 
to THz GRAMOPHONE in which many of his 
letters, including his views on an “ Elgar 
Society ” in August, 1941, were published. 

It is fitting for me to say that within 3 years of 
his death, five great English masterpieces have 
been recorded. All these works, except the 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams, uncom- 
posed at that time, were on the list which my 
brother included in a letter to your paper. 

His only wish now could be to thank all those 
concerned in the manufacture of these records 
all of which are unparalleled in their perform 
ance and reproduction. 

The younger generation, especially at this 
college is, I believe, in favour of ‘‘ good” 
music, but they are not being encouraged to 
keep this up if the price of records remains so 
high. So we look forward to the day when the 
purchase tax is removed. 
Wellington College. J. G. GrirFitH. 
Cataloguing 

It would be of great benefit to all if Decca 
could reorganise its catalogue so that it was 
brought into line with the arrangement 
favoured by the other companies. Some of 
the records enumerated in it are the best 
versions I know—examples being the Melichar 
Pictures at an Exhibition, or the Furtwadngler 
Lohengrin and Tristan Preludes. Besides 
which, there are many recordings of valuable 
works for which no alternative exists in other 
catalogues. Mainly, I suspect, on account of the 
bad arrangement of the catalogue, these are 
less known than they deserve. An orderly 
arrangement could help to cure this. 

Oxford. D. S. Rrrcute. 


Philharmonic Orchestra 

The article on the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (May issue), brought back many 
happy memories of concerts and recordings. 
One got to know then old friends so well by 
attending concert after concert, and it was an 
enjoyable exercise to pick out, and imagine, 
these same faces while listening to the records. 

Paul Beard, a really great leader, and 
personality. Antoni Pini, whose beautiful tone 
has been heard in so many fine cheaper releases 
lately. Reginald Kell, another great player, and 
the expert Leon Goossens. How moving and 
expressive is his really glorious oboe playing, a 
lesson in tone and phrasing to all. Hear him 
in the Funeral March of the “ Eroica,” and 
such a diverse work as Delius’s “ Paris.’’ One 
of the most glorious uplifting pages in music 
is, to me, at least, the return of the oboe theme 
of this latter work, right at the end, and 
Goossens makes it sing in an unbelievable 
manner, Tommy finishing the work off with a 
most magnificent crescendo, playing as only 
he seems to be able to achieve. 

A glorious orchestra, who have given me so 
many happy hours during the years 1923-1940, 
both on records and at Queen’s Hall, and on 
tour. May we soon be able to enjoy it all once 


ain. 

By the way, a fine set not mentioned in the 
article was “‘ Prince Igor” on two records, 
conducted. by Eugene Goossens. A really 
creamy recording, and Goossens had always 
appeared to me to get more out of the orchestra 
than anyone else, only excepting Tommy, of 


course. 
M.E.F. Lt. G. H. R. GARDENER. 


Recordings Wanted 

Your magazine has for six years been a fore- 
most guide and assistance in my musical 
(recorded) education. Your critiques I always 
find scrupulously fair and therefore entirely 
reliable. 

The only drawback I experience is that my 
discrimination has to be guided by a limited 
pocket. 

With all these conclusions in mind, can I 
enlist your aid in recommending the following 
compositions to be recorded (in most cases the 
first English one I imagine). 

(1) Stabat Mater. Pergolesi, with either 
Isobel Baillie or Margaret Field-Hyde, and 
Astra Desmond or Kathleen Ferrier. 

I heard a truly exquisite performance by 
the Nottingham Oriana Choir, and City of 
Birmingham orchestra, conductor Roy 
Henderson, soloists, Isobel Baillie and Astra 
Desmond. 

(2) “‘ By the Banks of Green Willow”’ by 
George Butterworth, a worthy complement 
to his heart-searching pastoral “‘ A Shropshire 
Lad.’”’ This lesser known work breathes the 
very spirit of rural England. 

(3) Gordon Jacob’s ‘Chaconne on _ the 
Sarabande from Job ”’—Vaughan-Williams’ 
incidental music to the Masque. 

This masterly chaconne is full of deep 
strong rhythms and the noble and stately 
sarabande is further enhanced in its new guise. 

(4) Dido’s Lament (with recit.) from Henry 
Purcell’s finest opera “‘ Dido and Aeneas,” by 
Astra Desmond or Margaret Field-Hyde. 

(5) Cannot we have recordings made by 
Margaret Field-Hyde? She is undoubtedly a 
mistress of Purcell singing and her voice by 
reason of its flexibilty and clarity together 
with musicianship of the highest order makes 
her the ideal exponent of the 17-18th century 
music. Also, why I wonder is not Mabel 
Ritchie engaged to record, especially the 
Elizabethan works ? 
C.M.F. NorMAN Penny. 

I have just heard the Symphony in B flat by 
Gaspard Fritz (4 la Mozart) an 18th century 
Swiss composer. Please would it be possible to 
record this short work, for general issue. It is 
a tuneful little item and I am sure music-lovers 
would be thankful to add it to their collections. 
Birmingham. J. E. CHEESMAN. 


We are much indebted for the magnificent 
re-recordings this year of two of Elgar’s master- 
pieces. Would it be churlish to suggest a work 
of Elgar’s not yet recorded, a beautiful little 
work and one which would have the power to 
comfort many people at this present time. I 
refer to “ For the Fallen” from “ The Spirit 
of England.”’ I have just been going through 
the piano part in Novello’s Octavo Edition and 
I have been moved profoundly by the perfect 
matching of Laurence Binyon’s poignant lines. 

Here is something of Elgar’s inspiration we 
should surely have in recorded form. 

Leeds. A. E. Owen. 


A new recording of the F minor Op. 5 Piano 
Sonata of Brahms is long overdue. Can you 
use your influence with the recording com- 
panies to get one done ? 

H.MSS. Helvig. 
Lt. S. G. J. Auton, R.N.V.R. 


Would it be possible for the recording com- 
panies to make available to the public, some of 
the very fine arrangements of dance and swing 
music which can be heard only on the A.E.F. 
programme ? 

Being a member of the Forces, most of my 
radio entertainment has to come via this pro- 
gramme, and although I am, by choice, an 
addict of the more permanent forms of music, 
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it strikes me that some of the present-day 
dance music is not wholly devoid of merit 
especially when given the imaginative treat- 
ment one has learned to expect from most of 
the big American bands. In my opinion, they 
deserve the perpetuation that only the gramo- 
phone record can give, far more than the 
colourless interpretations which are churned 
out every month by the standard dance band 
combinations. 


Essex. Jj. A. Haynes. 


Continental Record Issues 


Your correspondent, F. Jackson (July issue, 
p- 23), might like to know of the following 
recordings of Ravel’s works : 

Alborado del Gracioso. L. Descaves-Truc. 
DB5115. 

Concerto for the Left Hand. J. Février and Con- 
servatoire Orch. cond. Ch. Munch. (5 sides) 
LFX 631-3. 

Noctuelles 
LFX633. 

Introduction and Allegro. P. Jamet, with Flute, 
Clarinet and Strings. W1562. 

String Quartet. Bouillon Quartet. 

Chansons populaires. Martial 
Od.195147-8. 

Shéhérazade. Janine Michau and Lamoureux 
Orch., cond. E. Bigot. W1584-5. 

Histoires Naturelles. Suzanne Stappen. 

188903-5. ; 

Le Tombeau de Couperin. L. Delforge. W1606-8. 

Piano Trio. B.B.N. Trio. PGT 37-9. 

La Valse. Conservatoire Orch. cond. Munch. 
W1557-8. 

Valses nobles et sentimentales. 
Am. Col. 17270-1. 

All these issues are French, except 
Od.195147-8 (Argentine), and the last listed. 


Colwyn Bay. G. s a 
. CLoucH. 


(Miroirs No. 1). J. Février. 


DB5154-6. 
Singher. 


Od. 


R. Casadesus. 


A Revival 


I see that Judy Garland has made a record of 
Meet me in St. Louis, Louis,” from the film ‘* Meet 
me in St. Louis.” 

I thought that it might interest, at least some 
of your older readers, to know that the tune of 
this song is far from new as I happen to have a 
Jumbo record—A28061—on one side Yip-i- 
addi-i-ay and the other Carrie, both being sung 
by George Grossmith, Jnr., which I must have 
bought about 1908. If anyone cares to try the 
following words they will find that they fit the 
music of Meet me in St. Louis, Louis, in other 
words it would appear to be yet another case of 
taking an old tune and fitting new words to it. 

Here is the first verse and chorus as sung by 
G.G. : 


Dear Carrie was pinein’ for a change, 
She’d lived all her life at the Grange, 
She said she was bored 

And a short trip abroad 

She asked me if I could arrange. 

Of course she could not go alone, 
She would charter a tame chaperone. 
She said “ where shall it be ?” 

I said “‘ what price Paris 

I’ll go there as well on my own.” 


Meet me down in Paris, Carrie, 

At the Grand Hotel. 

If you will promise you will tarry 

I’ll go there as well 

And they say that French comes easy 
When you’re on the Champs Elysées. 

If you will meet me down in Paris, Carrie, 
I’ll go there as well. 


Pinner. Louis A. J. BARBE. 
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British Music in Latin America 

The British Music Centre, established by the 
British Council in Buenos Aires last year, is 
now equipped with a reference library of 
nearly 2,000 scores of British music, a piano, 
gramophone and records of as many of the 
works in the library as are recorded. These 
works are to be bought or hired at a music 
shop ‘in the city, stocks having been made 
available by British firms at the request of the 
Council. 

The Centre is in charge of Mr. Norman 
Fraser, formerly Latin-American Music Direc- 
tor to the B.B.C. The library serves a number 
of Latin-American countries, and Mr. Fraser’s 
help in an advisory capacity is available to any 
Latin-American Institute. 

The Library is being increasingly used, and 
in the Music Rooms concerts are held and 
musicians try out British music. 
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and 
for dis- 

Beethoven,’ Elgar, Mozart, 
Fibred as new. ‘Stamp for details. 


(COLLECTION 200 Classical Orchestral 
Chamber, mostly complete works, 
posal separately. 
Sibelius. —" 
—Box No. 


D=Etoxs. rr Trio, Strauss Heroes 
Life, _Mengelberg, Rosenkavalier, Kipnis, 
DB.1543, Beethoven, Kreutzer Sonata (Thibaud). 
best offers. Also Chopin a (32s., 4 only). 
Grieg Concerto (De Greef, 24s.). Leonora 2, 
Weingartner, 17s. Beethoven 9th. Few @pera- 
tics. All fibred.—Box No. 17550. 


ON GIOVANNI complete, auto-couplings, 
fibred, £9 or nearest offer.—Box No. 7621. 


LGAR ’Cello Concerto (Squires), 40s.; Proko- 

fiev Violin Concerto (Szigeti), 20s. A number 
of American Dance Records (Victor). Single 
copies of ‘‘The Gramophone,” 1930 to 1941.— 
Box No. 103. 

E™c., Mark IX, with _ universal motor, 
oundb condition, 
Burrow, 28, Summerland Mansions, London, x 10. 

-M.G. Panharmonic Table Model, oak, Paillard 
G.G.R. Motor; perfect condition. Offers?— 
62, Craddotks Avenue, Ashtead. 
FIBRED, Mendelssohn, ‘“ Scotch” Symphony 
(Weingartner). Offers? Write only.—W. 
Stanley, 198. Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. 
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INDEX XXIil 
A few copies are still available 
Price 2/6 post free. 





FOLLOWING Albums and Records, all good 
condition, little pores, fibred:—Auto_ with 
albums, H.M.V., Boheme (Gigli, 13), Beethoven 
First (Toscanini, rts Seventh “stokow ski), ‘‘ Em- 
peror”’ (Schnabel, Sargent, 4), “Tchaikovski 
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RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. ere the adver- 
iiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office”’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebring.on Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR SALE . 


COUSTIC Deletions.—Vocal (Bender, Elwes, 

Greene); Operatic .and Musical Comedy 
Selections: works never re-recorded electrically 
(Eigar, German, Mackenzie, Pergo.esi, Stanford, 
Masonic Selection). S.a.e.—Chitty, 51, Park 
Avenue, Dover. 


ALsUM, ** Butterfly,”’ £3; — complete, be oon 
Columbia recordings. Vol ‘ Gram 
phone ” Index, unbound. Offers?—Box No. 7666. 
S new.—Gold Label Deccas, Coucou, etc., 
Sellick, R.100; Till Eugenspigel, CA. 8053-4: 
Red M.577, Spirituals Forces French, Columbias, 
LF.33, 34, 35; Aubade Poulenc, Compos er and 
Orchestra, H.M.V. Tuonela DB.5832; Columbia 
DB.1784, Bourgeois Gentilhomme; DX.1155-6, 
London Overture, Ireland. Some above unused. 
Offers lot?—Box No. 7602. 
ACH MASS, 70s.; Art of Fugue, 70s.; fibred, 
perfect. Deletions, unplayed. Brahms Trio, 
Op. 87, 48s.; onata, Op. 108, 36s. All 
auto.—71, Grange Road, Sutton. 
BEETHOVEN, Op. 111 any 
Carnaval romain (B.B.C.), 6s.; D’Indy Sym- 
phonie (Decca), 30s.; Elgar Introduction and 
Allegro (B.B.C.), 16s.; Tristan (Columbia—Bay- 
reuth), Acts 1 and 2, £6; Act 3 (H.M.V.), £2.— 
Baker, 190, Waverley Road, Reading. 
BEETHOVEN Symphonies 1—6, Toscanini, 4 
Weingartner, Concerto 3. Diabelli Variations, 
Schnabel, Grosse -Fugue (Budapest), Bach, 
Brandenburgs 1—3, Toccata (Stokowski), Brahms 
Symphonies 3—4, oe ae Double Heifetz, 
8s. each. Fibred, perfect, many others, all 
albums.—Batten, ‘* Sunnyside,” Cobham Road, 
Fetcham, Surrey. 
OUND Volumes of “ The Gramophone,” Nos. 
2. 3, 6, 7. What offers?—Box No. 11. 
RAND new H.M.V. Russian Course with album 
and two guinea text book. Offers? Also 
quantity of fibred records, including deletions; 
stamp for list.—D. Trunks, 41, Chilton Street, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 
BR4EMS Piano Quintet, ows Brahms 
Clarinet, Lener (lst missing); Kentner, 
DX.988-9; Stravinsky String Quartet pieces; 
Bartok piano own compositions. Offers?—Box 
No. 7616. 
OMPLETE 1943 ‘‘The Gramophone,” also 
December, 1942, £1.—54, Ridge Avenue, 
London, N.21. 
ELETIONS.—Best offers for Saint-Saéns, 
“ Softly Awakes.’’ Olszewska, Glazounov, 
“Ruses D’Amour” Ballet, Schumann, Fantasie- 
stucke, Bauer, Violin Concerto, Telefunken, 
Bach, Preludes 1—9, Cohen, Schubert, ‘‘ Grand 
Fantasia ’’ Sonata, Reger, Variations, Mozart, 
Concerto K.450. Ney, Bach-Busoni, DB.1991-2, 
Fischer, LFX.197-8, Maas, Brahms, Piano Quar- 
tet, No. 3, Blacher, Concertante Musik, ere. 
99, 24s., Mozart, “‘ Haffner,”” Toscanini, 6d. 
—Box No. 7661. 

















35s.; Berlioz, 




















Fourth (Stokowski), Sixth (Koussevitzki), Wie 
(Elgar, war album), Princess Ida (10). 
In the South (Elgar, 3). Manfred Overture 
(Boult), Leonora First ae. Argonne 
(Stokowski, auto, 3), Romeo and Juliet (Kousse- 
vitski, auto, 3), Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
(Stokowski, DB. 3081), “Paganini Concerto (Kreis- 
and Ormai andy), Bach Toccata Fugue 

(Stokowski), Wiena Blut—Frulingstimmen (Kous- 
sev tzki), Morgenlich (Melchior LSO), owant- 
china, Act 4—Fire Bird Berceuse (Victrola 
Stokowski), Gotterdammerung, Dawn and Seig- 
fried’s ze“ Fe mal Rosenkayalier 
(DB.2067 2). Following Black els: 
Hoe eat Sg Rienzi Overture (2), L’Apres Midi, 
Carmen Suite, Carmen Smugg lers—Changing 
Guard, Traviata Preludes (Toscanini. 1672), 
Vesti la Giubba (Caruso re-orchestrated). pod 
bia Coriolan meager a aks (H. 
Harty), with portfolios Auto Milan S.O. and La 
Scala Chorus, 7 on? mie Rincletto (6). Lon- 
don. S.W.1.—Box No. 

OR SALE.—H.M.V. ce 157, plays two 12-in. 

Records one winding, automatic stopping 
device. Perfect condition. What offers?—Box 
No. 7714. 








OR SALE.—15 vaive 1939 MacMurdo Silver 
Radiogram, Al condition, £80.—Lion, 27a, 
Northgate, N.W.8. PRI 2135 after 7 p.m. 
RAMOPHONE,” 1934-1944, inclusive, com- 
plete, £5.—Camp, 151, ‘Mackenzie Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 
({RAMOPHONE (230 v. A.C.), Crystal Pick-up. 
new Amplifier, neat cabinet, externa) 
speakers, £50 or best offer.—Box No. 7613. 
ow ee Soundboxes, latest improvements, 
each.—John K. Br ratley, 12a, = 
Park, Masel Hill. London N.10.. Tudor 2673. 
H™ Re-entrant Gramophone, No. 193, oak, 
perfect — Offers? Record Cabinet 
£3.—Box No. 7533. 
Marcon Pick-up, splendid condition, 35s.— 
Hart. 56, Approach Road, Margate, Kent. 
ELBA, Sembrich, Gerhardt, 
tinelli, Ruffo, Chaliapine, 
vocals; few instr tals; r 
Box No. 7603. 
OFFERS invited for fibred auto Chausson Con- 
certo with album.—Box No. 17654. 
== Records and Cathedral Choir Records. 
—Shepherd, 83. Palace View, Bromley, Kent. 
PERFECT Gotterdammerung, Tristan, Syn- 
thesis (Stokowski), £4.—Allott, 61, Aberdeen 
Street. Sheffield. 3. 
PLANETS (Holst), 30s.; Unfinished (Schubert), 
18s.; Gerontius, Prelude and D.1242—3, 12s.; 
Norwegian Dinces (Grieg), 5s. All fibred.— 
Bradley, Chinthurst, Tadworth, Surrey. 




















Onegin, Mar- 
many other 
le prices.— 




















pe RTABLES: H.M.V., £12 10s. 0d.; Columbia, 
£15; Apollo, £25; ‘automatic stops. —P., Ta, 
Princes Parade, N.10. 
ARE Recordings of Ansseau, Affre, 
Farrar, Kurz, Smirnoff; also many Acoustic 





Amato, 


Deletions, Schipa, Martinelli, 
S.a.e.—9, Morris Street, Peter- 


and_ Electric 
a Fileta. 
boroug 
 YMtPHONTES: Haydn 104 
Schubert 7 (Blech), 


canini), 25s.; E Tein 
all fibred.— Avery Wright, Hartley, 





(Barbirolli), 15s.; 


rolli), 10s.; 
Wintney, Han’ 
GPECIAL A.C. 7 valve Amplifier, triple tone con- 
trol; match any speaker; new, £16; . 8.a.e. 
—Box No. 7663. 
“ “RHE Gramophone.”—All copies from ril, 
1932, to date, unbound, no indices. - 
to Box No. 7606. 
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___ JM vpoinTMASTERS. 


We are happy to be able to tell you colours. In its war-time all-metal dress 
that we again have good stocks of the _ it costs but 4/6 plus 3/- P.Tax. Make 
IM Pointmaster in a good range of sure of yours by ordering right away. 
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FOR THE 
DISCERNING 
MUSIC LOVER 


Imhof’s has an atmosphere all its own—one that was specially created 
for the discerning music lover. Beautiful, sound-proofed audition rooms 
where you can iisten to the recordings of your choice in surround- 
ings that attune the wneie to your mood; knowledgeable and helpful 
sales people to help you; and of course, all the records it is possible 


to obtain. Yes, truly it has been said that Imhof’s cater for the 


musical sybarite. 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD 
ESTABLISHED 1845 
112-116 NEW OXFORD ST * W.C.1 
TELEPHONE * MUSEUM 5944 
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IPPETT Sonata, fibred, good condition, £1.— 
Pearce, 44, Collingwood Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. 


sd VYOCALIsE,” Rachmaninov, 8s. "6d.; “Bolero,”’ 
Ravel — 10s. 6d.; both fibred only. 

Wanted.—** Da + Debussy (Koussevitzky), 

DB.1542. — Deion, “30, Gladstone Road, Watford. 


200 RECORDS in good condition, consisting of 
24 complete works of Symphonies, Soares 
and single items. £45 the lot. Wanted.—H.M.V. 
D.1198, Emp¢ror Concerto and ene H.M.V. 
C.1515, C.1516.—’Phone Ealing 4907 or Box 7629. 


2000 RECORDS (1700 12in., 300 10in.), 150 
complete works, orchestral, vocal, = 
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PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box Nod. 98. 
ECORD CABINET, capacity at least 500 


‘ records. Please give full details.—Box 7653. 
GIEGFRIED, H.M.V. DB.7261, DB.7262, DB.7265, 
DB.7268 (collated Melchior issue): D.1692, 
D.1694, D.1534, DB.1583, DB.1710, DB.1712; 
Walkiire DB.2473. Fible played. —Craxton, 34, 
Copperfield Avenue, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 
A PENSIERO, La Scala Chorus, Le Campane 
di san Guisto, Caruso, DB.616. Santa Lucia, 
Caruso, DB.142. Addio a napoli, Gigli. 
le sere al placido, Anselmi, PO.61. 
fuhesta Smania, Battistini, DB.207. Addio del 
passato, Murio, LX.655. Qui la voce, Galli Curci, 











con., etc. Worth £500.’ What offers?—Box 7560. DB. 250, owt pay reasonable price or exchange. 
—Box 7 
i —Haydn aS = (Wood), » 
WANTED (Weisbach), Quarte Ss mor (Roth 
: ‘Bird’ (Roth), “‘ Empe -¥ dens}: est 
A <<: RECORD PLAYER wanted. 250v.—Write K 590 (Lener); Beethoven, Jena Symphony.—Box 
Sutherland, 10, Avington Grove, S.E.20. No. 7604. 





Alma —Rethberg Recordings: D.1451, DB.1341, 
DB.1458, wanted. Fibred or new. —Wingfield, 
4, Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 
Alt wanted urgently.—‘‘ St. Louis Blues,”’ 
played by Jack Simpson, Louis thd and 
Haroid Ramsey.—BM/JAG, London, W.C.1 
ANZ Comedy Harmonist Records, good “condi- 
tion essential.—Full particulars to Woodall, 
12, Carrsvale Avenue, Urmston, nr. Manchester. 
ACK COPIES of ‘‘ Gramophone” wanted; ex- 
cellent condition.—Write Kennedy, 751, 
Chester Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
ELLINI ARIAS.—Anselmi, Bonci, Borgioli, 
Giorgini and Marconi.—C. Cotter, 18, Royal 
Crescent, Kensington, London, W.11. 

















ANTED.—Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 

fibred essential. Also any modern American 
orchestral, fibred.—Particulars to Box No. 7599. 
WANTED.—HM.V. C.1662-3, Ravel’s Introduc- 

tion and Allegro. Fibred essential.—Write 
Miss V. Manoukian, 113, Corringham Road, 
N.W.11. 

ANTED.—Recorded Italian Course or educa- 

tional records in Italian, new or slightly 
used.—Box No. 7413. 

ANTED.—H.M.V. B.8590 and B.8675.—Austen, 

63, Whitemore Road, Guildford. 
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RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.. 

Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange, 

Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 


GYKES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1 


“SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 

thorns), unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone; can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsby, Lines. 


HE New duo-channel quality amplifier; two 
amplifiers on the same chassis, one a push- 
pull combination drives a large speaker for the 
bass, the other drives a small speaker for the 
treble. Perfect balance is obtained with any 
recording variation of the two volume controls. 
Price complete with 7 mn 9 — two speakers, 











£21. (Model No. D7). amplifier for 
Gramophone Societies. 10-12 “undistorted push- 
pull output for use on A.C. ains; complete 
with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker, mei6 (Model No. 


S5). Anew 8-watt gmplifier for the quality en- 
thusiast; A.C. mains; complete with 10-inch Rola 
Speaker, £12 (Model No. D5). “A few Rothermel 
Crystal Pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d., including tax.— 
Charles Britain Radio (K. H. Ede), ‘‘ Eureka,”’ 
Surrey Gardens, Effingham, Surrey. 





HORN Needles second to none. Packet 10, 
2s. 6d. post free. Stamps will do. Five 
packets lls. 6d.—Maddison’s, Ltd., ™ Chapel 


Street, Edgware Road, London, N.W.1 





ANTED.—H.M.V. D.922-6, Hugh the Drover; 
state price.—Young, 29, Montana Road, 
Tooting Beck, London, S.W.17. 











II_or III, in 








.L.A. MAN requires Scheherazade (Rimsky- ANTED.—Delius Society, Vol. 

Korsakov), Leopold Stokowski and Philadel- exchange for Vol. I, fibred. Sale.—Eigar 
phia, Elgar’s Concerto in E minor (Menuhin), Second Saeneny, 24s.—Luckman, 41, Trinity 
Schubert's Symphony No. 4, Firebird, Album Avenue, Enfield 
Columbia 98. All must be fibred.—Write first ANTED. an of Respighi’s Suites, “ The 
instance, 7, Crown Lane, Morden, Surrey. Birds,” also ‘“‘ The Fountains of Rome.’’— 

RUCKNER 4th Symphony (H.M.V.), fibred, Box No. 7549. 

A.C. Motor.—Baker, 190, Waverley Road, ANTED.—H.M.V. DB.1533-4, Sonatine (Ravel), 


Reading. 

(ouscTor wishes to purchase all + of 
/ jazz records.—BM/JAG, London, W.C.1 
ELETIONS wanted.—Columbia DB.5457, CB. 86, 

both Whiteman; good condition; your price. 

—Haw, 9, Field View, Burton Lane, York. 
VORAK ‘Cello Concerto (Casals), Mozart 

deletions and 12in. record albums, good con- 
dition.—Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 











DB.1878-81, Quartet (Debussy); 
fibred condition.—Box No. 7548. 
ANTED.—Elgar Deletions, 


new or good 





including Piano 





Quintet, String Quartet, ‘Violin Sonata; 
fibred only.—Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent, 
Bedford. 

ANTED.—Fibre played Recordings of ‘‘ Also 

Sprach Zarathustra.’ Kirke, 3, 


’"—Reply, 
Strathbrook Road, London, S.W.16. 





F:PISON Music Master Horn, Blue Amberol 
Operatic Records, Carmen Album, Eroica, 
Brahms Second Symphony.—Potter, Oak Cottage, 
Tower Hill, Salisbury Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
EXPERT or E.M.G. Gramophone with horn; 

spring motor. —J.L.W., 160, Ducane Road, 
London, 

RAMOPHONE- 

any condition.—Goodman, 

Road, Crawley, Sussex. 








’"—Volumes 1934-43 complete; 
192, Malthouse 





a5 (2 AMOPHONE,"’ April, 1940, to March, 1945, 
unbound, first-rate condition only. Also 
Indices 14 and 17. State price.—Box No. 9,000. 
2g (GRAMOPHONE,” before 1927, and any 1932 to 
1936 inclusive.—Minter, 61, Beverley Cres- 
cent, Bedford. 

ELDY DB.1304, 
C.3166, Thorndike, 

No. 7602. bd 
[= Chambre Séparée, Groh, Parlophone, R.2204. 
—Moore, 425, Wickham Road. Croydon, Surrey. 








Gowings B.3209, Mildmay 
Macbeth C.1991.—Box 








IPNIS Columbia L.2134. Other 

Stracciari deletions.—Details, 
Scalpcliffe Road. Burton-on-Trent. 
L4 ROSIERE Republicaine, by Gretry, LB.27-8 

or LB.28 only. Also Mozart Harpsichord Con- 
certo. LX.584-5.—Rose, 9, Oaklands Road, Bed- 
ord. 


Kipnis or 
Smith, 134, 








PERATIC ARIAS.—“ A tanto amor” (Battis- 

tini) (De Luca), “A te, 0 cara’ (Bonci) 
(Borgioli), ‘‘ Amor ti vieta ”’ (Borgioli), “* Celeste 
Aida’ (Merli) (Zenatello), ‘“‘Cielo e mar” 
(Bonci) (Coates), ‘“‘ Credo in un Dio crudel” 
(Formichi) (Stracciari), “Tl lacerato spirito”’ 
(Kipnis), ““L’Onore ’’ (Stabile AD “O amore, e 
bella luce” (Borgioli), ‘‘O muto asil” (Martin- 


elli), “ Pourquoi me reveiller ’’ (Ansseau), “‘ Una 
vergine’ (Marconi).—C. Cotter, 18, Royal Cres- 
cent. Kensington, London, W.11 


JV ANTED.—Sound Records, one each from Lin- 
guaphone Spanish and Italian Conversa- 
tional Courses.—Box No. 1,000. 
£1 FOR Saint-Saéns Variations Theme, 
Beethoven (two pianos).—David Chester- 
man, 7, Parsifal Road, Hampstead, N.W.6. 
5/- 44 10/-, 15/- respectively for following 
M.V. Records in good, preferably fibred, 
eS my BD.719 (Todd), B.9016 (Lamour), 
C.1685 (Vienna Phil.), D.818 (Nikisch). Will buy 
separately. Applicants in London preferred.— 
Box No. 7476. 


10/- PER RECORD offered, in new or fibred 
condition, for:—Bach, 4 Piano Concerto, 
D.2110-1; Beethoven, Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, 
DB.2109- 12; Septet, Op. 20. LX.109-13; Haydn. 
Symphony No. 102, DB.3125-7; Rachmaninov 3rd 
Concerto (Horowitz), DB.1486-90:; Schubert, 
Quartetsatz, DB.2221; Verdi, Carlos and Vespri 
Excerpts, DB.1087. 8/- p.r.: Paderewski, Con- 
certo, C.3155-8. Also urgently required: -Storage 
Rack or Cabinet to hold not less than 1,500 
records.—Reply, C. E. Agate, 50, Church Drive, 
North Harrow. Middlesex. 

















TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 

a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 

tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 

and single letters and single figures will be 

counted as words. 

ALAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; — Records; postal 

service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 

MESSRS. Forsyth Secthers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 

Reoords.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 











- Manchester 3. 





RGANIST- offers - £3 - for Saint-Saéns Third 

Symphony with organ (D.2097-2100); urgently 
wanted for study. Also Fauré Piano Quartet.— 
Box No. 7639. 





ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Roval 
oa — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 





SS 


© react 





MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PERFECT REPRODUCTION with Acoustic 
Gramophones; simple instructions, 1s.—Rev. 
L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., ‘Tunstead Vicarage, 
Bacup, Lancs. 
RMINGTON Van Wyck wish to notify their 
Patrons that they will be closing for holidays 
from August 10th to the 18th. 








GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and _ those 
should be sent by the 15th’ of each month. 

BARNES.—Barnes -_ District Gramophone 
Circle. Hon. Sec., Miss R. H. Matthews, 33, 
Church Road, S.W.13. Meeting August 21st at 
7.45 p.m. All welcome. 

BRISTOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Vicggria Methodist Church, Whiteladies Road, 
August 13th and 27th, at 7 p.m. 

CROYDON.—Croydon Gramophone _ Society. 

- Hon. Sec., Mrs. L. W. Roberts, 114, Beulan Road, 
Thornton Heath. Meeting St. Oswald’s Hall, 
Green Lane, Norbury, August 4th, at 6.30 p.m. 

DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings will be held at All 
Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26, at 7.45 p.m. on Friday, August 10th, and 
Friday, August 24th. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 
87, Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

ELTHAM. a. Little Zoeniee 
phone Society. Sec r. Ivan March. 
Meetings August 5th and téth at ‘“‘ Hurstmead,’’ 
Eltham High Street, at 6.30. 

FLYDE.—Fylde Gramophone_ Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss M. Blackburn, 43, High Gate, Fleet- 
wood. Meetings August 8th and 22nd. 


Gramo. 


HULL.—Hull Gramophone _ Society. Con- 
veners, Mr. F. C. Gardner, 63, Westminster 
Avenue, Hull, and Mr. C. W. Rodmell, “ Rise- 
wood,” Northgate, Cottingham E. Yorks. 
Meetings Y.P.I., George Street “aeaust 1st, 15th 
and 29th, at 7 p.m. 

ILKLEY.—Ilkley Gramophone Society.. Hon. 


Sec., Miss J. Parker, 24, Eaton Road, Ilkley. 
Meetings every Thursday at 7.45 p.m. Lecture 
Hall, Riddings Road. 

NORTH-EAST LOND DON.—Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. 
Natbolsky, 180, Highbury New Park, "Highbury, 
N.5. Meeting alternate Sundays at 6.45 p.m. at 
Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, N.17. 
New members invited. 

SANDERSTEAD. — Sengereet Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec.,~Mr. P. Brierley, 19, Lime 
Meadow Avenue. Plans for season 1945-6 can 
be had from Secretary. 

WALSALL.—Mr. B. A. Horton, of 17, Bentley 
New Drive, is endeavouring to form a Recorded 
Music Society, and would like to hear from 
readers in that district. 





THE 

















COUPON 

This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed —— if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until August 31st. 





THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


we the best cash and oushoam, 
~ og —, yp OF whole li 


rices. 
ies or 
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| A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwante d records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, Wie: 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 


available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


only. No lists issued. 




















BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 





KEEP IN TOUCH 


‘* EXPERT ” 
WAR TIME SERVICE 











sognarre SOUND BOXES —Adjasted—Rebuilt—Retuned in their homes. War conditions have led to some 
wk UEeTS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted—iee ——— changes in the service to which our clients had 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted become accustomed, but we still carry large stocks 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES = nen ge — oe sain — 
Senses Ge Wadd Goer ibre needles are used, they can still be heard on 
our famous ‘* Mark ’’ gramophones. 
“INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 
MOUNTVIEW 6875 BUYING RECORDS 








BY POST 


Those who are unable to visit our showrooms 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP saantndeahingeeainitie. They saloe Sater 











INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD reviews of the latest recordings, published in ‘* The 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 Monthly Letter,’’ (annual subscription 4s. 6d.), to 
be a very real help and an insurance against 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, di eae h 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTCS, FOREIGN OPERATIC app aeng Purenaess. 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN DAVEY ACCESSORIES 
AND LOOK AROUND. 
MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. pr tinct sg eo we - “ip we 
5 - en / or re 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold ROUNDSHANKS .. 21for15 ( ) 
a Ee es ee Ne DAVEY WAX DRESSING 3/5 . ee 
RECORD BRUSH ee aa 
(Postage 3d. extra) 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Records to the value of 60/- or more (exclusive of 
RECORDED MUSIC tax) are sent post free, postage and packing on 


smaller quantities (but not less than three), 2/- 
—a must for music lovers 


List thwhil di f 
si Si Tale oe Se Tl E.M.G. 
ad bi i N 1 
ee a ok ae ee BAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lev. 
$3.95 to 11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Gramophone Shop Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK (Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 





oa 














Carnival of the Animals. Sair:t-Saéns DB 5942-4 
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When a composer sets out to write music 

either with the idea of telling a particular story, or 
to evoke a definite sequence of emotions, the 
result may fairly be described as Programme 
Music. 
This illustrative music can be very simple or very 
abstruse; but once the listener is in possession of 
the composer's intention, the music creates a 
definite impression which deepens with familiarity. 
The best known types are the tone poem and the 
symphonic poem. Here are some famous examrles 
on “His Master’s Voice’’ Records. 





THE PLANETS 
aes : c HOLST 
Mars - DB6227; Venus DB 6228; 
Mercury DBS 6229; Jupiter DB 6230; 
Saturn - DB6231; Uranus DB 6232 
Neptune DB 6233 


L’Apprenti Sorcier. Dukas - ~- DB3533-4 B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 





Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski 


Cockaigne—Cewcert Overture. Elgar DB1935-6 | Ta Mer, Debussy - - - = DB3923-5 | Picturesatan Exhibition. Moussorgsky DB5827-30 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. by the Composer Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. Koussevitzky 














. . de a l’a -midi d’ - D17 
Le Coq d'Or. Rimsky-Korsakov= = 30135 | Ma Vist (My Country). smerana - c2979-81 | PF = Forlag ¢s-midi d’un faune - 
London Symphony Orchestra Cond. Goossens Czech Philharmonic Orchestra Cond. R. Kubelik Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski 
. m Swan of Tuonela. Sibelius - - DB5832 
int-Saéns © Z A Night on the Bare Mountain - DB5900 
Danse Macabre. Saint-Saens ahead gh Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Ormandy 
. R . Moussorgsky 
Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski Philadelphia Orchestra Cond. Stokowski 
Symphonie Fantastique. Berlioz - DB 3852-7 
Lieutenant Kije. Protofiev DB3655-6 & DBS 3657 | Peter and the Wolf. Prokofiev -  - DB 3900-2 a ae ee ee me 
Boston S;mphony Orchestra Cond. Koussevitzky Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. Koussevitzky THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
66 9 ae 
" Ap) 
A my 
1 3S ay } 
i wane 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” , 








GREATEST ARTISTS : FINEST RECORDING 
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